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TTENTION is called to the article 
in this issue, entitled ‘““What Is Idle 
Money Worth?” The author, Mr. 


Trebor Selig, makes his initial contri- 


bution to Overland, although his name 


is familiar to most of our readers. 
As Mr. Selig is known as an author- 


ity on matters pertaining to finance, in- 


vestments, bonds, stocks, and the money 
market generally, Overland has great 
satisfaction in announcing that he has 
been secured to contribute each month 
an article, under the general caption, 
“Choosing Your Investments.” 


For the benefit of our readers, Mr. 


Selig will also conduct each month a 
question and answer column. This will 
begin in our November issue. Questions 
regarding the status of specific securities 


will be answered frankly and authorita-- 


tively when dependable information is 
obtainable. No controversial matter will 
be considered, but no fair request for 
facts will be ignored. All communica- 
tions will be held confidential. Please 
make your questions brief and to the 
point and give name and address. ‘To 
some questions we will wish to make a 
more detailed reply than will be possible 
in the space to be devoted to this subject 
in these pages. Address Overland 
Monthly, Pacific Building, San Fran- 
cisco, care of “Choosing Your Invest- 
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TWILIGHT: TELEGRAPH HILL 


and forth 


Across the bay 
The ferries slide 
Like colored beads, 
And to the north 
Not far away 
The mountainside 
Darkly recedes. 
Ceaselessly the ferries pass | 
On water smooth as blue-green glass. 


Joan Ramsay. 
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The Handiwork of Man 


HAT is there about San Fran- 
\X/ cisco that fascinates her inha- 


bitants and makes them decid- 
edly different from those of any other 
city in the world? Is it because her 
very streets climb over hills and skirt 
around shore lines, defying the work 
of Nature with the handiwork of man? 
Is it because wherever they run Nature 
has been cut and slashed, dug down and 
filled up? Is it because the very houses 
are like inquiring urchins at a dinner- 
table, barely peeping over the sidewalks 
and evidently straining themselves in 
the operation, while five good stories 
are revealed in the rear? Perhaps this 
very disregard of nature, the great forces 
of the universe, has given her inhabitant 
the same quality of self-reliance, that 


faculty which has a touch of the Latin - 


in it and gives a satisfaction to the 
European of culture. Is it because the 
city was planned by a child of sunny 
France, in the days long, long forgotten, 


or Is it a more modern reason, not yet re- 


vealed? At least it was a European 
vision, impractical, yes, but neverthe- 
less artistic that gives San Francisco 
her very fascinating charm of today. 
Little is known of the man to whom 
the astonishing idea of laying out a city 
upon the peninsula of San Francisco 
was first presented in a serious. and 
business-like manner. It is certain, 
however that he was not called upon to 
found the future metropolis of the Paci- 
fic because of any past experience but 
rather because he was an engineer, and 
Was in possession of the only instruments 
which could be found in Yerba Buena. 
In those early days the men had faith 
in the scattered hamlets by the Golden 
Gate, just as men of today see a future 
in the bridging of the Bay. “They looked 
down upon the broad expanse of a 
noble bay and said to themselves: “As 
sites for cities are getting scarce, a great 


emporium must, sometime in the far- 


off future, spring up here.” In imagi- 


nation they beheld streets, and squares, 
and promenades, take place of the chap- 
paral and the sand dunes by which the 


By B. Virginia Lee 


face of nature was covered; but ‘with- 
out a very clear idea of the causes which 
were to promote their construction, or 
the manner in which the details were to 
be carried out. Some, in their hilarious 
moments, saw a New York rise, as if 
by magic, in dazzling splendor out of 
the scrub-oak bushes through which 
they were in the habit of forcing a toil- 
some passage; others, a modernized 
Philadelphia, with its streets at right 
angles, its rows of severely identical 
buildings with solid wooden shutters; 
and others still, a rejuvenated Hermo- 
sello, or Lima, in which three-card 
monte would be elevated to the dignity 
of a National institution. 

The basis for all these dreams was a 
few houses scattered about the peninsula. 
The engrossing subject of conversation 
was hides and tallow. ‘The bells of 
the old Mission tolled, every Sabbath, 
and the good missionaries celebrated 
their masses, almostly exclusively for 
the poor Indians, who found, to their 
great contentment and satisfaction, that 
Christianity was another name for regu- 
lar rations duly and fairly distributed. 
The waters of the bay then washed the 
eastern line of Montgomery street, and 
where our stately structures now rise, 
boats were once beached. ‘The penin- 
sula, as you looked westward, presented 
the appearance of a lump of baker’s 
dough, which having been kneaded into 
fantastic hills and vales had been for- 
gotten so long that the green mould had 
begun to creep over it. For, upon this 
windy tongue of land, the forces of 
nature had been operating through long 
geological ages. [he westerly winds, 
blowing upon it with ceaseless moan 
for the greater part of every recurring 
year, had rolled up the sand from the 
bottom of the quiet Pacific, and then, 
when it had been accumulated on the 
firm land, had fashioned it into the 
most grotesque shapes. 

Telegraph, Rincon and ‘Townsend 
Street Hills rose up on the point of the 


peninsula, like weird shapes beckoning 
the adventurers to this rich and wonder- 
ful land, while Russian Hill stretched 
itself in all its wealth of nondescript 
topography, parallel to them, but fur- 
ther to the west. It was upon a site 
so unpromising that Monsieur Vioget 
was called upon by the united acclaim 
of his fellow-citizens to lay out a city. 


If the truth were known it would 
probably turn out that not one of these 
dreaming colonists believed that the 
city which Monsieur Vioget was em-_ 
ployed to found would ever amount to 
anything, either in his own life or in - 
that of his grandchildren or great-grand- 
children. But the sketching of cities 
on paper, with a great afHuence of 
churches, and school-houses, and public 
squares, had become a regular business 
in the country from which most of them 
emigrated. Fortunes had been made 
out of great commercial emporiums and 
centers of trade, which had never as- 
sumed a more tangible shape than that 
in which the draughtman’s pencil had 
left them. It was a little speculation, 
then, upon which they proposed to enter, 
an issuance of stock not embellished, 
it is true, with the most captivating and 
inspiring vignettes, but very insinuat- 
ing by reason of its quaint phraseology 
and its solemn averments on the sub- 
ject of metes and bounds. 

Monsieur Vioget went about his new 
job whole-heartedly. He made an ob- 
servation so as to fix one point, and 
then drew off the future metropolis of 
the Pacific, with the greatest ease and 
the most remarkable celerity. 

For the topography with which he 
had to deal he manifested a contempt 
entirely proper in a person engaged in 
an engineering romance. ‘The paper 
upon which he sketched his plan was 
level, and presented no impediment to 
the easy transit of the pencil. He gave 
us, with that disregard for details which 
is always characteristic of great minds, 
the Quartier Latin, improved and modi- 
fied by Philadelphia, for a site as. rugged 
and irregular as that to which Romulus 
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and Remus applied themselves on the 
banks of the Tiber. Over hill and dale 
he remorselessly projected his right lines. 
To the serene Gallic mind it made but 
very little difference that some of the 
streets which he had laid out followed 
the lines of a dromedary’s back, or that 
others described semi-circles, some up, 
some down, up Telegraph Hill from the 
eastern front of the city—up a grade 
which a goat could not travel, then 
down on the other side, then up Russian 
Hill, and then down sloping toward the 
Presidie. And this crossed with equally 
rigid lines, leaving grades for the des- 
cription of which pen and ink are 
totally inadequate. 

He had before him the most beauti- 
ful and picturesque site for a city that 
could anywhere on the face of the earth 
be found! a cove entirely sheltered from 
northern and southwestern winds with 
a lofty eminence on either side, and 
a high longitudinal ridge in the back- 
ground. What if he had ever terraced 
these hills, and applied the rule and 
square only to the space lying between 
them! But he executed the work 
assigned to him, he devised a plan by 
which every settler could with ease trace 
the boundaries of his possessions and 
placed all of the peninsula, which it 
was then thought could be used in the 
course of a century for purposes of hu- 
man habitation, in a marketable condi- 
tion. He little knew, when he was 
at work in his adobe office, with his 
compasses and rulers, that every line 
he drew would entail a useless expendi- 
ture of millions upon those who were 
to come after him; and that he was 
then, in fact, squandering money at a 
rate that would have made a Monte 
Cristo turn pale. 


IS work was fair to look upon on 

paper—very difficult if be- 
wildering to follow out on foot. These 
streets pushed ahead with stern scien- 
tific rigor. Never did rising city start 
upon more impracticable courses, it was 
to be a metropolis of uncertain if not 
jocular mood, now showing itself in 
imposing grandeur as it gathered around 
some lofty eminence, and then utterly 
disappearing into some totally unim- 
aginable concavity, leaving nothing on 
the horizon to catch the eye of the dis- 
tant observer. 

But absurdly though the work of 
tracing out the lines for the future habi- 
tation of a large population was per- 
formed, it had its humanizing effects 
upon the founders, apart altogether from 
the expectations of great profit, which 
the prospective sale of eligible lots, how- 
ever lop-sided, engendered. They no 
longer regarded themselves as casta- 
Ways upon an almost unknown shore. 
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The picturesque confusion of a first 
settlement was indeed apparent. No in- 
telligible plan of city could be imagined 
from the location of the few houses by 
which the peninsula was dotted; but for 
all that, Stockton street and Broadway 
had been safely ushered into the world 
by Monsieur Vioget; and Montgomery, 
Kearney and Dupont Streets were be- 
ginning to develop themselves. 
some consolation to the benighted found- 
er, when endeavoring to clamber up the 
rough sides of Telegraph Hill, on his 
way home, that however surprising it 
might appear, he was then, though slow- 
ly making his way on all fours, and 
fearful of broken bones. and a cracked 
crown, really at the corner of Mont- 
gomery and Vallejo Streets, where 
palatial edifices were at that moment 
germinating, and which, though silent, 
weird and forbidding at that hour, was 
destined to echo with the sounds of 
active, bustling life before long. 


The town did begin to spring up after 
Monsieur Vioget had fixed the manner 
in which it was to grow, but not with 
any great rapidity. 

But hides and tallow, which were the 
subject of all conversation and very 
important articles of commerce were not 
sufficient to force the building of a 
large city in a very short space of time. 
If nothing had occurred to alter the 
course of things, a century would have 
elapsed even before Monsieur Vioget’s 
plan had been carried out. But the 
news from the interior was becoming 
stranger, more exciting, and more be- 
wildering each day. Discovery followed 
discovery in quick succession, and the 
shining gold began to flow this way 
in steady streams. Some observations 
had been made on the climate, the capa- 
city of the soil, and facilities for com- 
merce. 


There was a settled conviction that 
the far-off land of California would 
some day come into public notice; but 
here was gold . .. the very article after 
which civilized man was in the hottest 
pursuit. . . the metal which represented 
everything: luxury, fine clothing, fine 
houses, lands, friends, doting wives, 
loving children, the respect of mankind 
here below and heaven hereafter—in 
immense, incalculable bewildering, in- 
toxicating abundance, at their very 
doors! Who can estimate the force of 
the mad whirl of those early days, when 
it was first revealed that colossal for- 
tunes were within the reach of all who 
had strength enough to wield a pickaxe, 
and labor for a short time. ‘That social 
prominence, which, in the older civili- 
zations, the persons who then found 
themselves in California could not hope 
ever to achieve except by some extra- 
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ordinary freak of good luck, was now 
within the grasp of every one of them, 
for deference, respect and precedence 
wait humbly upon the happy possessor 
of gold in plenty. , 

Thousands of eager adventurers began 
to make their appearance, and soon a 
steady human tide flowed through the 
Golden Gate. San _ Francisco felt 
through every vein the throb of the new 
life. American Alcaldes, deriving their 
powers oddly enough from Philip IT, of 
Spain, granted, with right royal muni- 
ficence, lots to all who applied for them. 
It was a strange chance by which free 
Republican citizens of the United States 
became the dispensers of the gracious 
favors of a foreign potentate long passed 
away from earth. 

Only the faintest outlines of streets 
were then visible in that portion of 
the city which owed its fashioning to 
Monsieur Vioget. ‘Tents occupied the 
place where stately edifices now rise. 
The elegant mansions of the day were 
fair to look upon, but not evidently 
designed to stand a protracted bombard- 
ment. ‘The walls were of paper and 
ceiling of cloth—suggestive, without 
close inspection of great refinement and 
progress, but affording no privacy, for 
a whisper in one room thrilled through 
the whole structure, revealing in the 
kitchen the projects of the parlor with 
startling distinctness. But such as San 
Francisco then was, it was held to have 
outgrown the Viogetan boundaries. The 
portion which had been surveyed had 
gone off with such happy results that a 
clamor went up for an additional sur- 
vey. Stout Jasper O’Farrell was called 
from Sonoma to undertake the work. 
The little engineering phantasia which 
the Frenchman had executed on paper 
was turning out most extraordinary 
and bewildering. It had become appar- 
ant that a great city was going to grow 
up on this peninsula in a shorter space 
of time than the most fevered enthu- 
siast had ever dreamed. ‘The idea be- 
gan to dawn upon the minds of some 
of the levanting sailors, who by for- 
tunate chance found themselves at the 
opening of a strange and most romantic 
chapter in the world’s history, and who 
a short time before would have con- 
sidered themselves thrice-blessed with 
the possession of an adobe house and a 
moderate herd of cattle, that fortunes 
were not only within their grasp, but 
were about to be thrust upon them by 
a certain fickle jade known of all men, 
with a remorseless pertinacity against 
which no human fortitude could hope 
hope to stand up. 


eR an explosive Celt, but 
of much determination and skill in 
his profession, brought to the work for 
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which he had been selected, something 
which was entirely lacking in his pre- 
decessor, a conviction that he was about 
to engage in a really important labor 
and not merely to sketch an ingenious 
pleasantry which might be turned to ac- 
count hereafter. 

It did not take him long to discover 
that the plan upon which Vioget had 
laid out the city was entirely unadapted 
to the site. A large amount of engi- 
neering knowledge was not necessary 
to enable him to reach that conclusion. 
He proposed to change the lines of the 
streets so as to conform as much as 
possible to the topography, but his sug- 
gestions were not received with the favor 
which he expected. “There was not an 
incipient millionaire then in all San 
Francisco who did not have safely lo- 
cated up in his trunk the title deeds to 
the lot or lots that were going to be 
It is possible that no- 
body had made up his mind as to the 
particular use for which his property 
would be required. It might be needed 
for a Custom House, or the Capitol of 
the new State, the germ of which Mar- 
shall had found in the mill-stream, near 
Sutters fort, or some grand and _ inex- 
plicable structure necessary to the new 
order of things. Whatever it might be, 
each settler’s lot was the lot above all 
lots sure to prove the focus of the new 


city, gradually unfolding its outlines, 


if not the hub of creation. It is plain 
that under such circumstances, a new 
arrangement of-the streets could not be 


regarded in any other light but that of 
a new deal devised by the new engineer, 
with occult purposes of self-aggrandize- 
ment, the result of which could not be 
foreseen by the most perspicacious of 
pioneers. It was in vain that it was 
represented to them as being absurd to 
run streets at right angles upon such 
a rugged surface as that presented by 
the northern side of the city. The 
longer the discussion continued, the 
more angry and menacing it grew. There 
Was not a property-owner in San Fran- 
cisco who did not believe that he was 
threatened with a most scandalous and 
unprovoked injury. “There was even a 
whispering of determination, if driven 
to extermity, to hang by the neck till 
he was dead any audacious surveyor 
who should insist upon disturbing the 
settled opinions of these sturdy pioneers 
on the subpect of boundaries of their pos- 
sessions. 

It is manifest that against such an up- 
roar and jangling of interests no single 
man could make any headway. O’Far- 
rell was obliged to content himself with 
securing the widening of the streets 
laid out by his predecessor, the elimi- 
nation to a partial extent of the Vio- 
getan Quartier Latin from the origi- 
nal scheme, and then proceed to lay off 
the southern portion in wide streets at 
right angles, which the flatness of that 
section, fully justified. He found a 
nondescript plan of a city, inarticulate, 
in violent antagonism with nature. His 
first care was to supply it with a. back- 
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bone which, in the shape of Market 
Street traverses the city from the east- 
ern front as far west as it was likely 
to be closely built up during the existence 
of that generation. 

He ran his right lines over Rincon 
and ‘Townsend Street Hills with the 
same airy carelessness which Vioget 
manifested in respect to Telegraph and 
Russian Hills, yet the result was both 
astonishing and picturesque. He leveled 
hills and filled valleys until the city 
was pretty much a_ bewilderment of 
grades. So San Francisco was planned, 
so Nature gave way to Man; impracti- 
bility to artistry, and we have the site 
which enraptures the European as he 
paces the deck of the incoming steamer, 
the dull red haze upon which he has 
gazed begins to assume shape and form 
until the spectacle is revealed. On 
either side of him rise Telegraph and 
Rincon Hills like luminous cones, while, 
in the background, towers above all, 
Russian Hill in stories of light, nor is 
the illusion at all dissipated as he is 
whirled from the wharf, through the 
well-lighted streets to his hotel, for San 
Francisco has been built upon the vision 
of beauty, and her fine structures, stores 
and styles of architecture more elegant 
and graceful than is generally found in 
American cities, is a tribute to the vision 
of Monsieur Vioget—and the stout 
Jasper O’Farrell, a metropolis in every 
way adapted for trade and commerce; 
a carefree gesture to the dismissal of 
the practical, a city to know and a city 
never to be forgotten. 
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A Deserted Island that! Became a Pineapple Plantation 


O YOU like South Sea stories? 

Well, this is one with a new 

slant. It is the story of a desert- 
ed island, Hawaiians and ancient war- 
riors—but curiously enough it is the 
tale of a South Sea Island with honest- 
to-goodness cow-punchers, as “wild 
west” as any who ever rode range in 
Wyoming. 

Way out in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean .lies the little island with a 
strange history—Lanai, second smallest 
of the Hawaiian group, but better 
known as the “Forgotten !sland.” 


Originally, Hawaiians tell us, it was 
fished up out of the ocean by the Poly- 
nesian god Maui, who pushed up the 
skies a bit to make room for folks to 
walk around under it. It was “forgot- 
ten” by Hawaiian warriors of old who 
moved their war base over to the neigh- 
boring island of Maui because they 
couldn’t stand the silent loneliness,—and 
they left it the most god-forsaken’ island 
of the entire group. 


Five years ago it was bought by a 
Harvard graduate, and things began 
to happen. Today, instead of a waste 
of giant cactus it has become a giant gar- 
den, the home of the great pineapple 
activity. And where a few short years 
ago wild goats roamed, today stands 
Uncle Sam’s most unique model city. 


Lanai in the eighteen-forties, accord- 
ing to native accounts, boasted several 
thousand residents. “They were mostly 
war chiefs who went there for fishing 
and found it an almost impregnable 
base for their inter-island warfare. But 
Lanai had no harbor and just across the 
strait Yankee whalers were putting into 
a harbor big enough to shelter a hundred 
ships. ‘This was in the days of “Moby 
Dick” and sometimes as many as eighty 
whaling vessels lay off Maui at one 
time. 

But chiefly because Lanai was lonely 
and Maui was lively, the war-lords 
of Lanai packed up their feather cloaks 
and iron daggers and moved. It was 
then that Lanai became known as the 
“Forgotten Isle.’’ Sailors passed it by. 
Cattle roamed the uplands, shared only 
by wild goats, sheep, turkey, Chinese 
pheasants and a few deer, while the 
ever-spreading cactus grew to giant pro- 
portions. 

Once an effort was made to establish 
a sugar plantation there. Several hun- 
dred coolies were brought over to culti- 
vate the cane. But coolies like solitude 


even less than warriors, and the enter- 
prise failed. 
Cow-boys, however, don’t care a lot 


By Hazel Carter Maxon | 


whether a country is lonely so long as 
there are plenty of cattle there, and 
Lanai, left without humans, became 
more and more populated by cattle. Ac- 
cordingly it became known as a cattle 
country. The Hawaiians are daring 
horsemen. ‘They take the dizzy slopes 
of jagged mountains as a traveled road 
on the “long-eared dog.’’ Hawaiian 
language had no word for hcrse, so when 
a stallion and a mare of this strange 
species were given to King Kamehameha 
by an American sea captain, the people 
had difficulty in inventing a new word. 
Finally they hit on a term meaning 
“long-eared dog.” ‘They had no difh- 
culty in mastering the art of riding, 
however. ‘They took to the horse just as 
they took to the surf, and their cow- 
boys have been “sitting pretty’ on horses 
ever since. 


Charles Gay, well-known cattleman, 
was the pioneer in this business on 
Lanai. He tells of “discovering’ the 
place more than thirty years ago. 


“An old Hawaiian chief brought me 
over from Maui in an outrigger canoe, 
and we landed at the nortlieast side. [’d 
sailed around the island a good many 
times. With the cliffs, the bare moun- 
tain slopes and the surf, it wasn’t exactly 
the place you’d choose to look for a 
home. 

“What do you think of it?” the chief 
asked, when we finally did get our feet 
on dry land, and faced a gulch so bare 
and hot that a lizard would have growl- 
ed about it. 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘it certainly looks like 
the place the Creator left to the end, and 
then forgot to finish.’ 

“He just smiled, and said, ‘Wait 
awhile’ and we began climbing that 
gulch. We climbed, and climbed and 
the country got hotter, and dryer, and 
more forsaken. “Then we reached the 
top, and I got a view of the inside, and 
for ten minutes I looked and looked. 
He didn’t say anything, and I didn’t. 

“What do you think now?” he asked, 
by’n by. 

“T take it all back,” I admitted, and 
that was how I came to buy land on 
Lanai, build a house, and gc into cattle 
raising.’ 

About the time that cattle-raising was 
at its height on Lanai, a young Harvard 
graduate went over to Hawaii on the 
trail of adventure. James Dole, of New 
England parentage, didn’t take to the 
ministry as his father had hoped, but 
Hawaii somehow attracted him. His 


Uncle, Sanford B. Dole, once president 
of the Hawaii republic and later gover- 
nor of the islands, invited young Jim 
to come out there and look things over. 


One of the things young Dole did, 
after arriving in Honolulu, was to have 
the captain of an inter-island boat put 
him ashore on Lanai. The romance of 
an almost deserted island and the daring 
of the Hawaiian cow-punchers made a 
lasting impression, and Jim Dole never 
forgot the Forgotten Island. 


Twenty years later, when he had be- 
come the “Pineapple King of Hawaii,” 
his kingdom needed expansion. Over on 
the island of Oahu he had built up the 
world’s first and biggest pineapple busi- 
ness, from a few thousand cases a year 
to several millions. __ 


He had re-visited Lanai eccasionally, 
and he knew that pineapples would grow 
there because the Lanai cattlemen had 
them in their kitchen gardens back of 
the ranch houses. The soil of Lanai is 
well adapted for pineapple growing be- 
cause it is almost unbelievably thick. 


HERE is a story of a well being 

driven down at the “tip” given by 
one of those self-alleged ‘‘water-finders.” 
This chap, it seems was imported from 
Australia to find water by the magic of 
his divining rod. He had a high batting- 
average where he hailed from, but luck 
was against him in Hawaii. He select- 
ed a place to be dug, divined by the lit- 
tle rod which dipped down, supposedly 
through some mystic affinity of natural 
forces. “The men dug and dug until the 
well was 80 feet deep—but they struck 
no water. Eighty feet of rich soil was 
the reward of their labors. 


But this same rich soil had nurtured 
the growth of giant cactus. That had to 
be cleared away. ‘The goats had to be 
cleared away also. And then there was 
the problem of wind. When the old 
Polynesian god lifted Lanai out of the 
water he must have flattened down the 
peaks which appear on the cther islands 
of Hawaii and protect them from the 
wind. The result is that the trade 
winds sweep Lanai at a rat: which used 
to blow the red dust so far out in the 
ocean that it could be seen by approach- 
ing ships. The bushes, which might 
have been used to protect plants, were 
devoured by the goats. 


The lack of a harbor had _ incon- 


venienced the cattlemen as well as the 


early warriors. When the ranchers sent 
their beef to market they kad to drive 
it on the hoof to a point off which a 
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boat could lie in fair weather. The 
animals were then toboggared down a 
timber chute into the water towed by 
a small boat to the vessel and then 
hoisted aboard. 

These same problems, it is evident, 
had baffled generations before. But Jim 
Dole was not a man to be baffled. His 
pineapple enterprise was a new industry, 
in a new land, captained by young men 
—a combination hard to beat because 
young men, happily, never know when 
they are licked. 

The cactus problem was solved by 
dragging down the cactus with long 
chains drawn by tractors. ‘The goat 
problem was solved by killing the goats. 
The wind problem by planting great 
barriers of trees on the windward side 
of the island, and for protection to the 
fruit in the fields, quick-growing ele- 
phant grass was brought from Africa. 
The harbor difficulty was left to an 
engineer who built a breakwater com- 
posed of 116,000 tons of rock blasted 
from the cliffs and dropped into the 
water nearby. 

With these great barriers removed, 
the new Lanai began. Suppose we take 
a trip over to the Forgotten Isle and see 
it as it is today. It will not be a crowded 
trip, as far as tourists are concerned, for, 
although there is inter-is!'!and steamer 
service now between the sixty miles from 
Honolulu to Lanai several times a week, 
tourists prefer the easier trips. There is 
something a bit deserted about an island 
in order to reach which one must take a 
steamer in the evening in Honolulu, be 
roused out at midnight, ride up seven 
miles by motor to the city and wait a 
couple of days for another steamer to 
take one off on a route which touches 


Maui. 


But having made the passage, the 
sight of Lanai is indeed worth the effort. 
From the wharf with its large plaza, 
seven miles of asphalt macadam road 
extend up to Lanai City. It is down 
this road that great trucks rush their 
load of ripe pineapples to the barges 
which take them to the big canneries at 


Honolulu. Ultimately Lanai is expected. 


to produce more than 50,000 tons of 
pineapple a season—making this road at 
harvest time an almost endiess chain of 
moving trucks. 
At intervals along the road we see 
the signs “Speed Limit. Please Go 
Slow.” These signs were placed by or- 
der of Harry Blomfield-Brown, planta- 
tion manager on Lanai—and for a rea- 
son. Joy-riding in trucks kas a strong 
appeal to the Hawaiian youth. Descend- 
ed from whalers and cow-punchers, a 
job with an element of chance in it is the 
only sort of job worthwhile. But there 
is a big element of chance in speeding 
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As the lost island was before it was made commercially profitable 


on a road with so many trick turns in 
it, and as speed-regulator Harry says 
“‘a fellow could spill into the ditch, or 
over a hill—or worse, tie up the high- 
way.” 

When pineapples are ripe they must 
be hurried to the cannery so that every 
bit of their luscious ripeness is retained. 
To see that there is no danger of a tie-up 
which would delay this fruit, each truck 
is controlled by a train dispatching sys- 
tem. Every so often, along the road, 
the time of each vehicle is taken by a 
timekeeper who notes the hour, minute 
and number of the truck. Any trip can 
be checked up for delays or speeding. 


Brown, himself, likes to speed. when 
pineapples aren’t endangered by the 
sport. A recent visitor to the islands 
tells the story of a Chinese pheasant 
hunt, with him, in a flivver. 

‘“‘We were on our way to the native 
forest when Brown sighted a Chinese 
pheasant. It was near noon and at 
that time of day, in the heat, these large 
birds soon tire, hampered by the long 
tails that make such wonderful millin- 
ery. This fellow tried zigzagging, but 
Brown was just as nimble with the fliv- 
ver and twice as fast. We headed for 
hillocks that looked solid enough to 
wreck a tank, but which proved to be 
yielding grass or brush—if you knew 
when to dodge the real thing. We 
darted through gaps in thickets and 
cactus and ran almost under the nose 
of a bull taking his noonday siesta. 

“IT say, if you have false teeth, now’s 
the time to hang onto them,” shouted 
the manager, and headed straight for 
the edge of a gulch upon wich the bird 


hesitated. Five hundred feet, straight 
down! But the bird decided not to fly 
and the car cut close to the brink and 
after him. This kind of hunting is a 
matter of tiring out ‘the game. Five 
minutes later there was something for 
the pot in the rear seat.” 


Perhaps the most picturesque part of 
the islands is that which we view as we 
reach the uplands—the pineapple plan- 
tations. Hundreds of acres of them 
stretch away to the purple hills. Of 
the twelve hundred acres of them now 
growing, it seems that not a single plant 
varies a thirty-second of an inch from 
the military lines.. These lines are ac- 
cented by rows of paper mulch through 
which the slips are planted. In the 
foreground of this picture, if we are 
fortunate enough to make our trip at 
harvest time, the deep green is bright- 
ened by the golden glow of the ripe 
fruit which has been gilded by eighteen 
months of tropical sunshine 


Off in the distance are the russet red 
roofs of the buildings of Lanai City, 
picturesque against the greens and grays 
of the fields. Extending our trip 
through the city we find it indeed 
unique—a model town whose popula- 
tion is made up of an assortment of dif- 
ferent nationalities—Hawatians, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipinos, Caucasians, 
Koreans, Fiji Islanders—all living to- 
gether in a veritable “spotless town” of 
harmony and happiness. 


A Japanese mayor is the guardian of 
Lanai City, and he is right on the job 
all day to see that regulations are ob- 
served. Streets, lawns and gardens are 

(Continued on Page 320) 
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Not Worth His Wage 


IFE had taken a gentle soul and 
| flung it on a dung hill. A pugnaci- 


ous spirit would have scrambled off. 


and found a better hill. But George 
Spicer’s spirit was weak; from the bur- 
den of poverty. 

He was the eldest of a big brood and 
the only one in the family with a sense 
of responsibility. His mother spent 
much of her time in importuning God 
to reform her worthless husband. Per- 
haps God had had to give the old sinner 
up as a bad job, for father went his way 
merrily until he was old and gray. He 
toiled not, neither did he win—when 
he gambled with the few dollars he 
coaxed from his wife; money that 
George had earned. 


The children drifted from home when 
they were able to support themselves. 
Only George stayed. Someone had to 
look out for Mother. ‘Then one fine 
day Father’s career ended suddenly, thru 
a bottle of bootleg. 


By this time George was well past 
thirty. From youth he had worked 
hard; giving up one hated job after an- 
other, in a futile effort to better him- 
self. He had craved learning, and went 
to night school; but when the body is 
heavy with weariness—the mental! per- 
ceptions are apt to be blunted. He 
cursed his seeming stupidity and aban- 
doned the pursuit of knowiedge. 

When he and his mother were left 
alone, he took up his quest again. Per- 
haps because he had the longing for 
something that he could hold fast to. 
His vague dreams of achicvement had 
gone long ago. And that one sweet bit 
of romance he had knowr—that was 
dead. He had forced it out of his heart. 
What could he offer a girl? he had 
asked himself—even while he was filled 
with a desperate impelling force to take 
that girl, at all costs. 

Leonore had waited. Even now he 
had nothing to offer her. He was a 
rank failure. A clerk; a poor one at 
that. He was an old empl.ve, and had 
stayed for years in the department where 
he sold, or tried to sell, washing ma- 
chines and wringers. He loathed his 
work. 

In less than a year after her husband 
died, Mrs. Spicer fell ill, and the doctor 
held out no hope for her recovery. When 
Leonore was told, she installed herself 
as nurse in the sick-room. 

The poor old soul was ready to go 
home. She died in her son’s arms; her 
worn hand held to his lips. 

In three months George and Leonore 
were married. George was filled with 


By V. MarTEN 


new ambitions. He was going to get 
ahead in the world. He would put more 
vim into his work, and sh«w Dixon & 
Co. that he was worth keeping. 


But his enthusiasm was hampered by 
ill-health. A slow insidious force was 
at work, undermining a naturally robust 
constitution. 


One morning George was requested 
to come to Mr. Dixon’s private office. 
He answered the summons with a sink- 
ing heart. 


“Good morning George; sit down. 
I’ve wanted to have a talk with you for 
some time.’ The head of the firm hesi- 
tated—then swung around and looked 
squarely at his clerk. “I may as well be 
honest with you. You’re not worth a 
hill of beans to this business.” 

George started as tho he. had been 
shot. “I—know it Mr. Dixon,” he 
flushed and tried to stifle a sudden fit of 
coughing. 

“You're a sick man; do you 
that?” the voice was firm but kindly. 

“This cough bothers me at times.” 

“Yes—I’ve no doubt. You're a sick 
man and you've got to give up this job. 
You’ve got to go away for a few months. 
When you're in better shape, you can 
come back.” 

George was conscious of a cold dew 
on his forehead. He felt dizzy. — 

His employer was putting some hills 
in an envelope. ‘“Here’s your salary 
for the full week”’ 

“Thank you Mr. Dixon.” He half 
rose from the chair. 

“No, I’m not thru with you yet. I 
want to tell you of a place I’ve got— 
down near Los Gatos; ten «cres of fruit. 
There’s a two-room cabin on it—fur- 
nished. You can have it rent free for 
the winter. Do you want it ad 

Did he want it?—Hadn’t Leonore 
said. only that morning, that they ought 
to go South for the winter? 

George flushed and stammered. “Yes, 
I eh— do want it—Mr. Dixon. I thank 
you; I—eh, wish I knew how to show 
my appreciation.” 

“When you come back, it will be 
time enough for that.”” Mr. Dixon’s tone 
was merely casual. He wrote out some 
directions, and handed George the slip 
of paper, and also the key of the cabin. 

“Write and let me know how you’re 
getting on.’ He rose and shook hands, 
and closed the door gently when his dis- 
missed clerk went out. 

“Spicer’s gone,” he remarked a little 
later to his manager. ‘The poor devil 


was as grateful as tho I were giving him 
a home, instead of lending him a place 
to die in.” 

They stored their furniture; all but 
the few things which would help to 
make their new habitat more comfort- 
able. The bedding and linen, with some 
odd pieces of table ware, were packed 
with their clothing in twe big trunks. 
A hamper of food was to be carried for 
immediate use. 

In just two hours from the time they 
left the city, they entered he front door 
of the cabin. It had two rooms and a 
screened kitchen porch. And there was 
plumbing. 


They were as delighted as two child- 
ren. The small dwelling was not far 
from the road, and prune trees stretched 
away in a long vista on either side and 
off in the rear. The limbs were almost 
bare of leaves now; they carpeted the 


ground in gorgeous shades of russet and 


yellow. 


The October sun shone down warmly, 
and Leonore opened the wirdows to let 
the fresh air in. When their trunks 
were brought from the station, she made 
up the two couches and insisted on 
George lying down. He could hardly 
stand, for weariness. She fixed up a 
tempting lunch for him, and. put it on 
a small table beside his co:ch. 


Evidently the cabin had been recently 
cleaned. ‘Toward evening, a neighbor 
called at the back door with a can of 
fresh milk. “Thought it might come 
in handy,” he said affably. 

George didn’t get up next morning— 
nor the morning after. fie lay inert 
most of the time. Not suffering, or 
complaining; just passive. Leonore fed 
him with milk and eggs that she bought 
from their neighbor, but he did not seem 
to have strength or ambition to rouse 
himself into activity. 

_Leonore was thankful for the big pile 
of oak wood back of the house. It was 
so cozy to have a fire mornings and eve- 
nings. 

George lay on his couch for two weeks. 
He might not have felt the inclination 
to get up then, but he heard someone at 
work in the orchard and asked his wife 
about it. 

“The man across the road is prun- 
ing.” She spoke brightly. ‘“Wouldn’t you 
like to sit at the window and watch 
him ?” 

George lay propped up with a pile of 
pillows. With all the carsful dieting, 
he had grown very thin. His color was 
an unhealthy white. Leonore looked at 

(Continued on Page 319) 
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The Poet of the Pioneers 


F ONE who had never heard of 
I the name of Henry Meade Bland 


were asked to give his impression of 


the authcr of the following octave of a 
sonnet, The Pioneer, the response, no 
doubt, would tell something of the truth 
of this man’s human equipment: 


With a sigh for the unknown land fev- 
ering his brain, 

With a pulse as strong as the engine- 
beat on the rail; 

With muscle like blue steel hewn for a 
ship on the main, 

He crossed the Divide, he mastered the 
wild trail. 

No flood of the dark Misscuri, no white- 
hot plain 


Could stay the soul of his yearning, could 


wreck his dream. 

No mountain-storm in its fury, no sav- 
age train 

Could daunt or defeat: he followed the 
flying Gleam. | 


The most unskilled in the art of criti- 
cism, the most unread in the field of 
poetry, would grasp the significance of 
_ these deep-moving lines. He would prob- 
ably say the author at some time of his 
life had had intimate contact with 
pioneers to have presented so accurately 
and realistically his word-picture. But 
the discerning critic, aware of the prob- 
lems that present themselves to the poet, 
would have at once sensed that the auth- 
or not only must have had contacts with 
pioneers, but also that he must have 
known the every mood, every impulse, 
and desire that moved that ponderous 
rugged race of dreamers. He would 
have intuitive suspicions that the poet 
must’ have the blood of those very 
pioneers in his veins. ‘There is a master- 
ful comprehension, almost an ominous 
brooding, in the lines: ““No flood of the 
dark Missouri, no white-hot plain could 
stay the soul of his yearning.” The 
heavy-focted slowly-movinz rhythm sug- 
gests at once the sturdy pioneers making 
their way across the “white-hot plain,” 
the canvused rumbling wagons, the vak 
wheels, the steady plodding oxen. ‘These 
are masterful lines. ‘The author has 
never excelled them, and it is doubted 
whether any poet who has written upon 
the epic of the West has dor:e better. 


Henry Meade Bland was born in 
Fairfield, Solano County, in 1863. His 
father was a Methodist circuit minister, 
a member of that brave band of pioneers 
whose deeds have found so little recog- 
nition in the chronicles of our historians, 
his mother a scholarly woman of Eng- 


By Willard Maas 


lish ancestry, whose father had been an 


inveterate novel reader an? had named 
his five daughters after novel characters. 
She was fond of reading and was given 
to singing old folk songs and religious 
hymns, and from her.he gained a deep 
knowledge of Hebrew and Christian 
literature. Io the memory of his father, 
Bland has paid a beautiful tribute in 
his sonnet, The Pioneer Methodist 
Ministers. In two lines doubtlessly in- 
spired by his father, he writes: 


Many and many the sad and sorrow- 
ing eyes 

Made glad by those strong men of 
yesterday. 


Henry Meade Bland 


Bland’s father, being a minister, was 


constantly moving, and each year the’ 


mother found herself establishing a new 
home. Bv the time the young boy had 
graduated from the elementary grades 
he had attended under sixteen different 
teachers. This afforded him a most lib- 
eral experience from which to draw, 
when in later years, he began to write 
poetry. While the classics, the Greek 
poets, Shakespeare, and Tennyson, al- 
ways fascinated him, it seemed the young 
poet was more interested in the stretches 
of green wheat fields that took on their 
gold as the summer waned, the great 
oaks that grew in the valleys, and the 
many birds that inhabited the dark 
branches. 


It was a strange coincidence that six 


miles away, in the Lagoon valley, an- 
other great American poet was sp:nding 
his boyhood. But Bland had never heard 
of Edwin Markham and never met him. 
The minister was called to another pas- 
torate, making all chances of an ac- 
quaintance with Markham impossible. It 
was many years later that the two men 
met and a friendship grew up between 
them. Both men were then well started 
on their careers. Markham had written 
The Man with the Hoe, and was easily 
the most widely acclaimed poet in Amer- 
ica, and Bland was winning recognition 
along with that admirable school of early 
California poets of which Ina Coolbrith, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, and the 
young and glamorous “George Sterling 
were the forerunners. | 

The Bland household were still 
itinerants, but finally the tather aban- 
doned the ministry, moved from San 
Luis Obispo where he was stationed to 
return to Sutter county where he pur- 
chased a 160-acre wheat ranch, and the 
family settled themselves down to farm- 
ing. Here, Bland, finishing his public 
school education, helped about the farm. 
He had a splendid team of horses which 
were valued for their trotting power. 
One day while returning from Yuba 
City with a load of lumber he stopped 
to water the horses, and while filling a 
bucket he accidently dropped it beneath 
their feet; the horses became frightened 
and ran away, damaging the wagon. 
This incident resulted in the youth’s 
complete discouragement. He had al- 
ways trusted the horses. He lost all 
interest in ranch life. His father had 
always wanted him to go to college. He 
now consented and in 1882 entered the 
College of Pacific in San Jose. 


Here at the old College af Pacific he 
received his first introduction to uni- 
versity life. Since that time there has 
not been a day that he has not been con- 
nected with educational work in some 
capacity. While his interest in litera- 
ture always remained the most engag- 
ing to his creative mind, strangely 
enough it was in mathematics that he 
made his most brilliant showing. The 


end of the third year in college found 


him assistant professor in mathematics. 
It is rarely we find a literary personality 
that shows inclinations toward mathe- 
matics, and rarest, it seems, in the 
poetic category. One wonders if ‘t is 
this mat!iematical twist in the mental 
make-up of the poet that has enabled 
him to undertake the more difficult and 
technical French forms such as the chant 
royal and the ballade. His chant royal, 
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California, A Song of the Ultimate - 


W est, is a splendid example of the poet’s 
adroitness at mastering the forms. 


WO vears later Bland was graduated 

from the College of Pacific. He later 
returned to earn his Master’s and Doc- 
tor’s degrees. While at coliege he began 
to write some poetry as well as articles 
for the old San Jose Mercury, but he 
did not turn his mind to poetry seriously 
until he began teaching. A few years 
later he took his position as Professor 
of English Literature at the San Jose 
State Teachers’ College, where he has 


remained ever since. His work among 


the students there can not be overesti- 
mated. He has founded The Edwin 
Markham Chapter of The Poetry So- 
ciety of I.ondon, and.has gathered about 


him a most interesting greup of young 


poets, not a few of whom are somewhat 


radical in spirit. —The most well known 
in this group is Sibyl Cro'y Hanchett, 
the winner of Senator Phelan’s poetry 
award, aad much respected by the poetry 
reading public for her published work. 

There are many of the opinion that 


Bland is primarily a lyricist, and that his 


particular idiom is one of Keatsian 
beauty. It is true that many of his 
most charming poems are love lyrics of 
fragile connotations. Probably the love- 
liest of this group is Elmarosa. But the 
lyrical Bland is not comparable with the 
infinitely greater Bland, the poet of the 
pioneers. We have fully « dozer men, 
and many more women, on the coast who 
are writing commendable love lyrics, but 
we have genuinely few poets who have 
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been cognizant of the great drama of 
the West and have made live in their 
poems the tragedies and triumphs of the 
pioneer. Bland has succeeaed in weav- 
ing a peculiar nostoligical quality into 
his poems. ‘The pioneer, after all, was 
a poet, an imaginative dreaner, seeking 
a new home, enduring all hardships, a 
poetic sou! in search of the golden city. 
As Sterling presented an Oriental spien- 
dor in his Wine of Wizardy, as Robert 
Frost has given us a portrait of New 
England farm life, Henry Meade Bland 
has contributed the figure of the roman- 
tic but rugged pioneer to American 
poetry. Under the spell cf the poet’s 
pen, we become aware, as he so intensely 
sings in Lis chant royal on California, 
that 

This is the Dream-World, never lost 

or old! 


Yoreska—Painter of Miniatures 


miniature painter here or in the 

East, or even abroad, I should not 
hesitate to send anyone to Yoreska.” The 
artist who said this is a successful por- 
trait painter of San Francisco, a man 
who spent many years in New York, 
Paris and Vienna and whose judgment 
is to be relied upon. His hearty praise 
aroused sufficient curiosity to take me 
up the steep flights of steps that climb 
Telegraph Hill to see for myself this 
woman and her work. 

Perched on the very crown of the 
Hill is a studio whose tall windows 
kindly overlook the industrial roofs hud- 
dled below to enjoy the blue sweep of 
San Francisco Bay. It is in this studio 
that I found Madame Marian Yoreska. 

A beautiful woman is she. ‘Tall, slen- 
der, with features that are sentiently 
strong. Artists have painted her por- 
trait. Poets have written sonnets to her. 
For this woman, whose talent it is to 
epitomize personality on fragile ivory, 
is possessed of a personality that others 
long to crystallize into enduring form. 

One of her most striking miniatures is 
a self portrait done in a broad, colorful 
style. In it she has recorded the essence 
of her individuality in mellow tones of 
exquisite color. She has idealized her- 
self in the essential spirit of the minia- 
ture without losing anything of human 
warmth. (This is the second of her 


I F I WERE asked to recommend a 


self portraits, the first having been pur- 
chased by. Rex Ingram for his private 
collection. ) 

One could say much more of this 
miniature self portrait, but why par- 
ticularize? What is said of it is true in 
greater or less degree of all of her work. 


By Aline Kistler 


The reason for this lies, no doubt, in 
the fact that Yoreska works sincerely, 
consistently, with certain ideals in mind. 

These ideals form what might be 
called her “theory of miniatures.” To 
her, this kind of portraiture occupies a 
specific niche in the world of art. She 
feels that a miniature is an intensely 
personal thing, something that draws its 
value from both the spirit of the person 
portrayed and the insight of the artist. 
Other forms of art are for people at 
large. ‘The miniature is for one person 
and for those admitted to the intimacy 
of friendship. 

There may be fashions or fads in 
other forms of portraiture. Styles 
change with innovations and advance in 
both camera portraiture and _ life-size 
paintings. One may want to be “done 
modern” or to have a portrait painted 
“realistically.”” Such things are, to a 
large extent, matters of ones friends’ 
opinions. A portrait that hangs above 
the fireplace or is seen from various 
swivel frames must cater unconsciously 
to group opinion. 

But a miniature bows to no whim or 
fancy. It is a tiny thing of great value 
because of its very timelessness. It is 
personal. It is intimate. It is outside 
the moil of public comment. It is not 
made for a season or a year. One does 
not change one’s miniature with the 
drawing room drapes. A miniature is 
something that one expects future gen- 
erations to cherish. It is a wisp of one’s 
personality set aside to mellow with the 
softness time brings to memories. 

Because of her conception of a minia- 


ture as an intimate memory of dignified 
timelesstiess, Yoreska at times portrays 
subtle idealizations that disregard wrin- 
kled facts. At other times she interprets 
the ideal she visualizes in a person by 
means of the very marks that Time has 
scribbled over the beauty of youth. 
When possible, she paints more than one 
miniature of a person so that she may 
catch different facets of each person- 
ality. 
Although she has painted miniatures 
professionally less than five years, Yor- 
eska has had commissions from many 
people prominent here and_ abroad. 
Among her most interesting portraits are 
those of Lady Clements Markham of 
England, William S. Clark of Mon- 
tana, Maud Adams, Harrison Post, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Mendelson of Japan, 
Margaret Anglin, Ruth St. Denis, Mary 
Pickford, Alice Terry, Rex Ingram, 
Lewis Stone, Mrs. Bertram Berrack of 
England, Dr. W. D. Porter of Oakland 
and Mrs. Walter Ehlers Buck of San 
Francisco. | 

‘Mme. Yoreska has refused to go to 
the east coast or abroad to do her work. 
She has painted most of her miniatures. 
in either Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
She prefers sitting at the top of Tele- 
graph Hill, apart from yet part of San 
Francisco, letting those who will climb 
the steep streets to her studio, to going 
to distant cities or countries where rec- 
ognition might or might not await her. 

At times one feels certain there must 
be some secret behind the strict reserve 
that strangely masks her warm tempera- 
ment. When questioned, she smiles and 
denies anything unusual in heritage or 


(Continued on Page 314) 
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Theodore Kosloff, head of the Imperial Russian Ballet School of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, and Ballet Master of the San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation, with Vera Fredowa, who during the season’s opera appeared as 
premiere danseuse in “Aida” and “Carmen” supported by a 
corps of Kosloff dancers. 
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to the interest and beauty of a 

home than artistic and durable 
Oriental rugs, and there is nothing more 
enjoyable than to delve into the meaning 
of the symbolic designs which distinguish 
the different rug-weaving nations. 


No one really knows when the an- 
cient art of rug-weaving commenced, 
though it is mentioned twenty-eight 
hundred years before the Christian era. 
It is generally believed that the Egypt- 
ians and Babylonians developed the art 
and then passed it on to the Persians 


Te ERE is nothing which adds more 


who gradually spread it through Tur-* 


key, the Caucasus, the Turkoman states 
and later to India and China. 


In the sixteenth century rug making 
in the Far East was encouraged by the 
great rulers, the Shah Abbas of Persia 
and the Sultan Murad the Fourth, of 
Turkey. 


To understand .and interpret the 
story of the weavers it is necessary to 
have some knowledge of the geography, 
history, religion, wars, conflicts and 
migrations of the five or six groups of 
Asiatic rug-weaving nations. Rugs are 
generally classified as Persian, Turkish, 
Caucasian, Turkoman, Beluchistan and 
Chinese, which in turn have divisions 
and subdivisions. The names of the 
rugs are acquired from tlie localities 
where the weavers live. Each district, 
tribe and family has its characteristic 
pattern and color combinz ions, which 
is an inheritance and never copied. 


No two rugs are exactly alike al- 
though the general scheme might be the 
same, and the locality from which the 
rug comes can be readily told. 


A deep symbolism is attached to every 
design and color and the prayer rugs 
show that the makers had a great re- 
gard for religion. 

The oriental looms are :primitive: a 
rude loom, a wooden or metal comb 
and a pair of shears. The materials 
_used are wool of sheep and goats, camels 
hair, cotton, linen, silk and hemp. 


The colors are obtained from natural 
sources: animal and vegetable dyes; 


and the secret formulas are carefully ’ 


guarded and in many localities have 
been handed down in families for cen- 
turies. The dyes do not fade and the 


colors become very rich and beautiful 
as they are used. 


Strong threads are used for the warp 
which extends lengthwise of the loom 
while single threads are used for the 
woof which is the cross thread. The 
nap or pile is knotted and tied by hand 


Rug Weaving 
By Mrs. Claude Hamilton Mitchell 


by two methods: the Senna or Persian 
knot, where the two ends of: the pile 
after being wound around two separate 
threads of the warp, come to the sur- 
face between every space of the warp. 
The other is the Ghiordes or Turkish 
knot in which the nap comes up between 
two threads. The number of knots to 
the square inch determines the texture 
of the rug. 

The rugs tied with the Senna knot 
are: the Feraghan, Senrs, Kerman, 
Bokara, Khiva, Khorass:n, Ispham, 
Yomud, Bishire, Samarkand, Afghan- 
istan and Beluchistan and the very 
closely woven rugs containing a hundred 
or more knots to the square inch are: 
Ispahan, Kirman, Ladik, Saruk, Ghior- 
des, Senna, Bokara, Tabriz Kashan, 
Kermanskhah, Dagastan, Kabistan, An- 
tique Kula and Chichi. 


To be classed as antique a rug must 
be at least a century old and.we are 
told that each antique has woven into it 
a separate story and that certain rugs 
mean certain things. 
were the cause of the inspired prayer rug, 
with the niche at one end, upon which 
the Mohammedan bows in prayer sev- 
eral times a day. The niche always 
points toward Mecca. ‘Tne identifica- 
tion of a rug is from the design, color, 
material, texture and finish. 


For about four thousand years Per- 
sia has been the most imvortant rug- 
Weaving country and there are many 
varieties with many divisions. The 
ancient name of Persia was Iran, “‘Land 
of the Lion and the Sun.” ‘The coat 
of arms is a lion holding an uplifted 
sword in its right paw with the rising 
sun at its back. Persians worshipped 
the sun and the sword represents abso- 
lute power of the Persian rulers. ‘The 
lion is an emblem of one of the Nomadic 
tribes conquered by the Persians. ‘The 
design is used on the flag, coins and 
various decorations. ‘The cypress tree, 
believed to be an emblem of Zoroaster, 
the traditional founder of the ancient 
Persian religion, is found in many of the 
most treasured specimens of the Iranian 
rugs. It is pictured in bcth crude and 
elaborated designs but always pointing 
upward. 

The palm leaf, a favo-ite design of 
most weavers, was used as a religious 
symbol, an emblem of immortality and 


took many forms: the pear, river loop, 


cone, crown jewel, almond bouquet and 
flame. If the stems turn in opposite 
directions it is a Seraband or Senna and 


Herat, 


Religious wars . 
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if in the same direction it is a Herat or 
Khorasan. In a Sheraz it resembles a 
rooster, meaning the devil. : 

Some of the names of the Persian 
rugs are: Sheraz, Khorasan, Meshed, 
Kerman, Kermanshah, ‘Tabriz, 
Senna, Saraband, Ferahan, Saruk, 
Herez, Hamadan, Sultanabad, Ispahan 
and Kashan. 

The Persian patterns have been tak- 
en from the natural products of. the 
country such as birds, animals and flow- 
ers. Garden rugs were sometimes de- 
signed to represent paths, borders and 
streams, with tulips, roses, lilies, iris 
and pinks scattered around. ‘The most 
commonly used birds and animals are 
the leopard, 
cat, gazelle, grouse, pigeon, quail, snipe 
and duck. The legendary history of 
Persia has also given motifs to rugs such 
as crowns, standards, trophies, costumes, 
chariots and weapons. 


The Saruk, one of the most beautiful 
of the Persian rugs, is made in the little 
village of Saruk, which fas no more 
than one hundred and fifty houses. It 
is situated in the mountains of the 
province of Feraghan where no foreign 
influence has permeated. ‘The rugs are 
of purely Persian design with irregular 
medallions and meandering lines strewn 
over a field of the shades of blue or rose. 
They have one wide and two or more 
narrow borders and are very closely 
woven, having as many knots to the 
square inch as any rug made. The selv- 
age is finely overcast like 2 cord. ‘The 
Saruk rivals the Senna and Kerman and 
is softer and better than the Tabriz or 
Kermanshah. 


The Khorasan rugs are among the 
finest of the antiques, one of the char- 
acteristics being the many borders, some- 
times ten or twelve. One border is 
usually wide, with many narrow ones 
on either side, and the sides are over- 
cast. with fringe or loose warp on the 
ends. There are rich floral designs in 
elaborate patterns worked on a ground 
of blue or red with sometimes a bold 
figure in the center. 


The capital of Khorasan is Meshed, 
called the Holy City, and here the rugs 
are of the same design, material and fin- 
ish, but of a finer texture and of lighter 
shades. Just across the border from 
Khorasan in Afghanistan is the old city 
of Herat. The Heratic partern is well 
known: the rosette enclosed in elongat- 
ed edged leaves or cloud bands, and the 
diamond surrounding a rosette with 
eight storks, making an all over pattern. 


sheep, hyena, wolf, wild- 


t 
} 
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Whenever the palm pattern is used 
the figures all face in the same direc- 
tion, differing from the Saraband. The 
field is dark blue, red or purple and the 
center border is green with ivory, vel- 
low, red and blue in the figures. They 
are closely woven and finished like the 
Khorasan. 

The rugs of Sheraz, the capital of 
Faristan, are loosely wover and very 
soft, the warp and weft being wool. 
The favorite design is a number of me- 
dallions through the center with flow- 
ers and birds scattered through the field. 
The sides are overcast in two or more 
colors with little tassles of colored wool 
along the sides or at the ~orners. The 
ends are finished with loug fringe and 
the borders are usually wide with large 
figures. | 

The Kerman and Kernianshah are 


from the district of Kerman and are. 


distinguished by the harmony and mel- 
lowness of color, purity of drawing and 
accuracy of detail. The tree of life, 
the rose of Iran, fruits, flowers, birds, 


animals, foral creepers and shoots wind- 


ing in endless variety upun a delicate 
grey or ivory, rose, blue green or fawn 
colored field. 

These rugs representing Persian gar- 
dens are beautiful works cf art; they 
often have four hundred knots to the 
square inch, being closely woven but 
soft. "The sides are overcast and the 
ends have a narrow web with a fringe. 
It takes a skillful weaver working eight 
hours a day a little over four years to 
complete a Kerman rug five feet by 
eight feet, containing four hundred 
knots to the square inch. 

The Saraband, very attractive and 
beautiful rugs, are made ‘n the moun- 
tains of Saravan where they adhere to 
the old traditions. The designs are 
usually rows of small palms, each row 
facing in an opposite direction. The 
design in also called the river loop of 
the Ganges, the sacred river of India. 
It is the Saraband pattern and is copied 
by the Mosul, Kurdish and other 
weavers. 

Among the finest rugs of the old 
looms are the Feraghan. They have 
two characteristic designs: the Herati, 
with flowers enclosed in colored bands 
like the Herat rugs, and the other the 
flowers of henna arranged in rows 
through the whole and surrounded by 
a profusion of floral designs. | 

The principal Turkish rugs are the 
Ghiordes, Koulak, Bergamo, Ladic, 
Yuruk, Milas, Khilim, Kacaman, Kulah, 
Smyrna and Mosul. The Turks being 
Mohammedans never weave figures of 
animals, birds or human beings into 
their rugs as the teachings of the 
Koran forbids lest it should lead to 
idolatry. The Turks have prayer 


eration to generation. 


niches, while the Armenians never pray 
on their rugs, and the Turks do not’ use 


the design of the cross while the Ar- 


menians do. | 

The sacred color of the Mohamme- 
dans is green and it is seldom used ex- 
cept in prayer rugs or those designed for 
mosques. 

The Turkish and Armenian women 
weave rugs for their future husbands 
and they are called bride’s rugs or Kis 
Khilm. 

The Turkish rugs are loosely woven 
and the pile is left long to conceal the 
space ‘between the knots. Some have as 
few as thirty knots to the square inch. 
Many of the designs are geometrical 
and many religious emblems gathered 
from the Jews, Greeks and Armenians. 
The Turkish comb is an emblem of Mo- 
hammedan faith to remind the devout 
that cleanliness is next to Godliness. 
It appears in various forms and in the 
niche of prayer rugs. There is a Turk- 
ish Mosul and a Persian Mosul rug. 

The Turkoman rugs come from the 
nomadic tribes of Centra! Asia and 
among them the Bokara is the best and 
most easily distinguished by its velvety 
red background and wearing qualities. 


‘The two best. known designs are, one 


containing the octagon which is woven 
by the Tekke tribe of Turkoman and 
the other containing the diamond sur- 
rounded by hooks made by the Yomud 
tribe. ‘The Tekke Bokaras have rose 
and red in them while the Yomud have 
browns and mulberry tones. Other 
Turkoman rugs are the Yomut, Bel- 
uchistan, Khiva or Afghan, Kashgar, 
Yarkand and Samarkand. 

The Caucasian rugs are made in the 
Caucasus region where the ''ttle villages 
are not more than ten or fifteen miles 
apart, each with its group of weavers 
whose patterns are inherited from gen- 
These rugs are 
characterized by prominent borders 
and purely geometrical patterns with 
sharp outlines. Blues and yellows pre- 
dominate and the ends are usually fin- 
ished with loose and braided warp 
threads. 

Among the patterns are the eight- 
pointed star of Medes, the six-pointed 
star of Mohammed, the ‘triangle, dia- 
mond, latchhook, barber pole stripe, 
tarentula, swastika, the tree of life and 
the crab with claws extended. ‘The 
latchhook and Greek border carry the 
same meaning as the swastika, supreme 
deity and the motion of the earth on 
its axis, health, happiness and good 
luck. ‘They are the trademarks of the 
Caucasian rugs. 

A meandering line, the symbol of 
continued life, is often seen in the bor- 
ders. Some of. the well known Cau- 
casian rugs are the Dagestan, Cabistan, 
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Derbend, Baku, Shirvan, Soumak, Ka- 
zak, Karabagh, Tzitzi, Malgarian, 
Guenji, and Tchetchen. 

The Chinese have few colors in each 
rug but the various shades of the same 
color produce a beautiful effect. The 
principal varieties are: Pekin, Ming, 
Tientsin, Eastern Turkestan and Sa- 
markand. ‘The rugs are toosely woven 
and all kinds of animals are used in the 
motifs. All of the available space con- 
tains objects of daily contact such as 
butterflies, dogs, doves, durks, deer and 
swans. 

Religious rugs have the rosary, in- 
cense burners and various altar objects. 
Inanimate things are scattered around 
over a plain ground, vases, pots, chess- 
boards, baskets, ribbons, wheels, shells 
and plates. Flowers of every variety 
are used but the lotus flow?r is the most 
used of all ornamental patterns and sig- 
nifies new life and immor‘ality. The 
tree is also used frequently and is asso- 
ciated with religious beliet, divine pow- 
er and bounty. 

The Longevity rug is depicted by the 


crane, stork, deer and torroise, all sym- 


bols of longevity. The Literary rug is 
decorated with books, inkstands, pen- 
cils, brushes, scrolls and scepters. 

The Chinese cloud band signifies 
mortality; the dragonfly, worthless- 
ness; duck, connubial felicity; dove, 
companionship; deer, succ.tss; crescent, 
coming events; crow, bad luck; corni- 
copia, frvit and prosperity; palm leaf, 
victory; owl, ill omen; monkey, high 
rank; ox, friend of man; gourd, mys- 
tery; hare, the moon; hog, depravity; 
hound, loyalty; hour glass, fire and 
water; leopard, ferocity; magpie, good 
luck, and wolf, ingratitude. The 
whole rug is an emblem of eternity and 
the pattern the changing world of 
nature. 

There are no local distinctions in the 
Chinese rug and all are tied with the 
Senna knot. Signs with no particular 
meaning are symbols of human souls. 
Every cclor has a message: yellow 
means power or royalty; biue, joy, sin- 
cerity and friendliness; white, immor- 
tality; black, evil; green, religious be- 
lief; red, glory. 

The cloth tag upon which are stamped 
numbers, attached to the underside of 
one corner of oriental rugs, is for the 
importer, exporter and custom officials; 


and the lead seal is the seal of the im- 


porter, and bears his initials. 


Epitor’s Note: Mrs. Mitchell’s ar- 
ticle on rug weaving will be followed by 
“Symbols of Christmas” in our Decem- 


ber issue of Overland. There are three | 


other articles to follow which you will 
not want to miss, ““The Testimony of the 
Woods,” “Legendary Art,” “Ornamen- 
tation,” “Legendary Animals.” — 
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AHNU, of Calcutta, usually 
ILD slept through the lectures at the 
great university. Since he was a 
graduate student nothing was said about 
this officially, but the classes knew a day 
of reckoning would come. Dahnu assured 
me several times that his drowsiness was 
due to overwork, but that even though 
he did sleep in classes he knew, sub- 
consciously, what was takiaug place, and 
would be able to give an account of him- 
self if called upon. Later developments 
did not bear him out, but that is beside 
the point. 


The point is that one day Dahnu 
stayed wide awake. ‘That was the day 
Professor Coxen lectured on the island 
of Lomba. He mentioned among other 
things that Lomba dried and shredded 
coconuts for export, and that he had 
seen shells piled as high as slag heaps 
about a Kansas zinc mine. He stated 
further that these shells made excellent 
button material. Dahnu, as I have re- 
lated, was awake—his eyes glowed like 
electric bulbs, and at the close of the 
hour he followed Professor Coxen into 
his office, and the door shut them in. 


Spring came and Dahnu went—after 
failing all his examinations. He sailed 
for home, his baggage plastered with uni- 
versity labels; and he was hailed upon 
his arrival as another possible deliverer. 
Had he not studied in Oxford, and in 
a great American university as well? 
Would not he know how io deliver his 
people from British domination? He 
would combine the science, the crafty 
statesmarship, and thee commercial 
shrewdness of the West wit". the dreainy 
idealism of the East, and who might 
vision the result? 


Dahnu was a man of caste, but he 
did not allow that fact to stand in the 
path of his democracy. He soon be- 
came the idol of the common folk, and 
his wealthy friends thought none the 
less of him because he co.asorted with 
publicans and sinners. His was a per- 
sonality that won the hearts of men in 
the face of even the most ancient and 
bitter racial opposition. Fle had some 
means of his own, and betimes he let it 
be known that he intended to undertake, 
in a small way, a wester1 enterprise. 
His rich friends became entunusiastic, and 
plied him with questions; and though 
gracious in his answers, he was reticent 
and apologetic for having disturbed so 
much for so little. He explained that 
his means were too limited to create 
anything noteworthy; he meant simply 
to start a little button factory on the 


island of Lomba. 
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Dahnu, the Deliverer 


By Gilbert tian Young 


To his friends Dahnu made it plain 


that this was at base a western idea to 
get as much as possible from as little 
as possible. Raw materials would be 
free for the taking, labor would be 
cheap, and power would ccst but little, 
for in the tropical island of Lomba he 
would run his plant by solar engines. 
There was nothing of speculation in the 
plan he put forward; the risk would be 
negligible, the outlay relatively small, 
and the return enormous. 

“Why not form a company and oper- 
ate on a grand scale?’ One of Dahnu’s 
friends put the question. Others took 
it up, and Dahnu was ov:rcome with 
bewilderment and emotion; he did not 
wish to involve his belovea countrymen 
in the slightest hazard, but they became 


A DAY OF LIFE 
HEN we review the day 
At Moon-dawning 


May its duties, 


Done, appear as 
Dear blooms down a stalk of hollyhock, 
Or as beauties 
Found in the steps of the Sun if its path- 
way 
Be retraced to morning. 
ANNA KALFUuS SPERO. 


insistent, and at last Dahnu gave in, 
reluctantly. But he was pleased, and 
he took no pains to conceal the fact; he 


assured his friends that their plan was 
vital with nobility, it woutd give their 


‘country 2 commercial foothold in the 


boundless West, it would bring in un- 
limited revenue, and pave the way to 
colonization and relief of overpopula- 
tion. A mass meeting was called and 
Dahnu spoke to the assembly. His re- 
marks took shape in an impassioned pat- 
riotic and economic address; and his 
hearers sat before him spellifsound. The 
Deliverer was come! 

So a company was formed along lines 
of western organization. ‘The rich 
bought shares to the limit of their re- 
sources, and then a popular subscription 
was taker: in order that even poor peo- 
ple might have a profit frcm the great 
project. Farmers and even day laborers 
put the savings of years ac the disposal 
of the company, and this touched the 
heart of Dahnu. He put every rupee 
that he could spare into the business, and 
in addition purchased a factory site at 
his own expense and gave it to the com- 
But Dahnu would accept no 


pany. 
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office; he would be nothine more than 
a counsellor for the cormpany. He 
worked out a financial plan to take care 
of the million dollar capital without los- 
ing interest on the amount until invested. 
The plan was to put the whole capital 
into American securities that could be 
readily converted into cas, as needed, 
in any exchange. Dahnu was sent to 
America to arrange the terms for the 
company. 

In a few weeks he was back again, 
the happiest man in India, with Ameri- 
can endorsements of his whole scheme, 
and guarantees that the securities would 
be delivered by a certain date. | 


Enthusiasm ran so high that the com- 
pany’s officers planned an ccean trip to 
the island of Lomba, a general tour of 
overseeing to acquaint individuals with 
the situation first hand. Dahnu was the 
leading spirit of the party, eager to 
guide his followers among the potential 
treasures of the island. ‘Then calamity 
fell. A cablegram came from: New York 
stating that the securities would arrive 
just a week after the datz set for the 


_ sailing of the company’s ship. An effort 


was made to delay the start, but the 
steamship company would not consider 
that. As usual the self-forgstful Dahnu 
saved the situation, by volunteering to 
stay home to receive the securities in per- 
son. Vigorous protests were instant, but 
it was quite clear that a million dollars 
could not be left to shift for itself on 
an Indian pier. So Dahnu was given 
a writing of full power tc act for his 
company, and he remained behind, tear- 
ful but smiling bravely w'ile the ship 
of his dreams faded into the horizon and 
disappeared. 


He met the securities, showed his cre- 
dentials, and took charge of the treasure 
for his company. The ship remained a 
week at the wharf, and fer Dahnu it 
was a busy week indeed. But when the 
steamer turned her prow tack toward 
the land whence the evecing shadows 
point to India, Dahnu was on board, a 
prosperous looking entrepreneur, with a 
sleepy, kindly smile in hi fine dark 
eyes. He would surprise his company. 

The officials of the button company 
found a huge button factory already 
operating on Lomba, and using all 
available materials and flooding the mar- 
kets of East and West with its product. 
So, in dismay, they returned to report 
to Dahnu, knowing that hz would have 
a happy solution for the problem. But 
when they got home Dahnu was not 
there. He still lives somewhere in the 
West. He seems to like tre West. 
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have been made wichin the past 
few years in the production of the 
avocado in California, that we cannot 
help but wonder what the present-day 
status of this newly-intrcduced fruit 
would be in the state, had it neen brought 


S: RAPID are the strides which 


along and cultivated by the padres on 


their early entrance into the mission 
fields of California, as were so many of 
our other fruits. 

Up from Mexico to the Missions in 
the South came our first truits, there 
to be tended and improved upon Ly the 
Fathers. Missionary among the 
Indians of California was actually be- 
gun with the establishment of the Mis- 
sion at Loreto by Salvatierra in 1697. 
Horses and cattle were drought from 
Mexico, and from history we learn that 
in 1701 the establishment boasted a 
small garden and a few fruit trees. From 
these same horses and cows sprang the 
vast herds which were later to roam the 


hills and plains of California, and from. 
these few trees have doubtless descended — 


some of our choicest fruits. But the 
avocado seems not to have heen amongst 
them for we have no recoid of it prior 
to 1856, at which time (according to 
the Report of the Visiting “ommittee of 
the California Agricultural Society) Dr. 
Thomas J. White, who lived near San 
Gabriel, imported the avocado from 
Nicaragua, along with other tropical 
fruits. 

California has been very fortunate in 
having among her early settlers, men 
who took great interest in horticultural 
pursuits, especially in the cuJture of sub- 
tropical trees and plants, but whether 
or not Salvatierra or any cf the other 
pioneers had in their groves this deli 


IKE an emerald dropped from the 


hand of God into its rugged setting 
of mountain ranges, the cld Escobar 
ranch lay green and smiling under the 
blue California sky. Great oak and 
sycamore trees, rich vineyards and a 
tumbling stream frothing around large 
rocks in its sandy bed added their pic- 
turesque charm to the wild beauty of 
the place. 


Jeanne Kingston frequently visited 


the ranch while her relatives. the Greys, 
lived there. She knew and loved each 


rock and tree on the ranch. One morn- 
ing she stole away with a book to a rus- 
tic.seat under a large oak tree, the 


1890’s that the “alligator pear, 


Butter-Fruit 
By LOIS SNELLING 


cious ‘‘butter-fruit,” its cultivation was 
not continued. It was not until the 
was then termed, (and which name is 
now, happily, almost forgotten), was 
seriously considered even fur the home 
orchard. 

So great has the interesc of growers 
become, and such a ready market has 
the fruit found at all times, that it now 
promises to become one of California’s 
outstanding products. It has, at least, 
emerged from its pioneer -tage and es- 
tablished itself on a firm commercial 
basis, holding a place all’ ics own on the 
state’s horticultural program. It is esti- 
mated that this year’s market from 
Southern California alone will be in 
excess of a million pounds, about half 
of this amount being consumed in Los 
Angeles and nearby cities. 

Naturally, like every other product. 
the avocado is most popular in locations 
where it is well known, and the fact 
that it is not heavily marketed in the 
East is because it has been insufficiently 
advertised. As the general food value 
of this practically-new edible becomes 
more thoroughly recognized, it will 
occupy a more important place on Amer- 
ica’s diet. “The high percentage of oil 
contained in its pulp is of great nutri- 
tional value, and though used chiefly for 
salad purposes, there are numerous ways 
in which the avocado may te served ad- 
vantageously. This, too, during any 
season of the year, as there have been so 
many different varieties introduced in 
California, bearing at diferent times, 
that there is some species ripening during 
each month of the twelve. , 


Noon Shadows 


By Imogene Sailor 


favorite spot where she loved to read 
and dream the hours away. | 

Her position under the tree com- 
manded a very good view of the long 
adobe house which was built upon a 
gently rising knoll. A gravel path ran 
around this side of the residence, turned 
toward the back door and continued 
through a large vineyard where. it 
merged into the county road which cut 
through the ranch at the back. 

Jeanne laid down her book, unopened. 
Who could read in such a lovely spot 
on such a day? ‘The sleepy hush of 
noon was over all. -Ike_ sunshine 
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Califoinia and Florida now have the 
best varieties of the fruit to be procured 
anywhere, as the avocado districts of the 
whole world have been searched by 
growers and enthusiasts, in their efforts 
to find the species best suited to our cli- 
mate and soil. ‘The fruit has had little 
difficulty in adjusting itself to California 


conditions. The different varieties, from | 


all sections of the country, have readily 
made themselves at home, not only on 
the coastal area where avecado produc- 
tion was at first attempted, but experi- 
ments in the interior have also proved 
successful. 

The “butter-fruit”’ tree is a lovely 
thing—tall, large-leafed, evergreen. It 
is a member of the Laurel family and, 
as such, is cousin to the camphor, cinna- 
mon and sassafras. Its requirements are 
very rigid—total absence of frost, 
drought, excessive heat, protection from 
strong winds, good drainage and fertile 
soil. Certain areas of Calitornia so ad- 
mirably meet these requirements and in- 
terest in the fruit has become so keen, 
that within these qualifying areas every 
hillside is becoming dotted with em- 
bryonic avocado orchards. With Florida 
as an only competitor in the United 
States, we cannot help but anticipate a 
bright future for these young orchards. 


Avocado growers are very curicus 
about this interesting fruit, and if they 
continue seeking new and better varie- 
ties the “butter-fruit” salad which you 
so much enjoy today will, doubtless, be 
far inferior to the brand which will be 
consumed by your children in the years 
to come. It may even come to pass that 
their fruit will be more avocado than 
seed, while yours is the other way round. 


spilled in a golden shower from the 
deep blue bowl of the sky. The leaves 
of the great oak rustled gently. A low 
call from the mourning dove somewhere 
among the drooping branches stirred 
Jeanne’s heart with its thrilling sad- 
ness. Those few soft notes held the 
wistful, haunting beauty and mystery 
of the scene, and the girl fell to dream- 
ing and wondering about the old adobe’s 
history. She seemed to hear the tinkle 
of guitars and the laughin voices of a 
vanished past. 

Suddenly she became aware of two 
figures coming rapidly through the vine- 
yard toward the back door. ‘They were 

(Continued on Page 317) 
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OLD WOMEN 
LD WOMEN have the beauty 


of mellowed canvases... . 
The richness of life, the ache of love, 
child-bearing, 
and many sorrows, 
have been painted with unerring brush 
upon the yellowed ivory of their faces. 
They pull their shawls about them 
and sit beside the fire, 
content. 
Their joys are in 
quiet things,—old china, 
patch-work quilts, and warm 
woolens for winter. 
Tolerantly they smile 
at the madness of youth. 
Digging in their gardens they find 
a quiet peace, in the smell 
of earth. 
And yet, 
one springtime life burned hot 
within them, 
and dawns were an ache, intolerable. ... 
One springtime, wet apple-blossoms 
showered two 
clinging together! 

—ELEANOR ALLEN. 


* * * 


TO A HALF-GOD 


ELL then, blow the stars into the morn, 
I will not protest; 

Hang the moon from a tree of thorn 

If you think it best; 

Use her golden blood to smear 

Your boast before all men, 

I am tired, and have a fear 

Of thwarting you again! 


— DorotHy BELLE FLANAGAN. 


* * * 


LA CIGALE 


I set not one trades sail adventuring, 
For life had called to me—and it was spring. 


INDS blow through the eucalypti. 
Light-footed, I 
Dance, as one with the cool shadows; 
Till sunset-rose 
Fades, and stars bloom in the broad skv 
Meadows. 


Life? Not for the heart afraid; lips 

That drink in sips. | 

Laugh; sing; love through the summer day! 
Winter will lay - 

Toll. Joy nods—follow, or she slips 
Away! 


—TorrEY CONNER. 
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Page of Verse 


A PARADOX OF LOVE 


ye to you it seems, I apprehend, 
That I am diffident and void of love, 
Because, through man’s old fear of death, I strove 

To masquerade myself and to pretend 

That I was soulless, caring naught for friend; 
But if the secret of my ways you'd learn, 

I pray thee watch the wise mare with her colt: 

Scarce has she fed him than, with wild revolt, 
She dashes off at full speed, snorting, stern, 
And should he dare to follow her, she’ll turn 

Upon him like a mad thing till he flees, 

And make him hate her kindly, by degrees. 
Such grace, I think, makes easier one’s plight. 
So damn me gently for the wrong, done right! 


ALBERT HERGESHEIMER. 


* * * 


HORIZONS 


A® D these, your dull horizons, what arz they ? 
The flat, unbroken ends of rimless fields. 
Even the sunset’s vari-colored shields— 

The purple and the crimson and the gay 
Stipple of pink and mauve, the final ray 

Of gold—all are impoverished. Sunrise yields 
Its palette to a prairie hand that wields 

A grave, unskillful brush upon the day. 

But mountains, mountains, flinging to the sky 
Their undecaying grandeur, make the end 

And the beginning of each day so sweet, 

So sharp, so keen in beauty that the tie 

That holds me weakens, and the irons bend: 
Life’s shackles hang but loosely to my fee;. 


—JoHN MULLEN. 


ADAM AND EVE 
For Senator James D. Phelan. 


was a glassy stillness on the air, 
That day, when golden leaves burst into fire, 
And doves sought shadows of the ferns to pair 
The soft-plumed longings of their warm desire. 
And Adam felt the flame pulse in his blood, 

The flame that leaped upon the hills and pressed 
The pointed buds into a frothing flood— 

He dreamed upon the lilies of her breast. . 


The glittering serpent coiled about their hips, 

Hissing softly as a god’s sad-throated lute 

Of her still hair, pale arm, and curling lips 

Poised to the sweet taste of the burning fruit, 

The dark sky flashed, the bright birds shrilled their scream, 
And Adam leaned and plucked the glowing ¢rcam. 


—WILLARD MAAS. 
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<¢ OMEDY has been particularly 

( unpropitious to definers,”’ that 
master definer, Dr. Johnson af- 
firms, and how much more so is it to the 
critics, when out of a riotous evening 
they try to determine just what gifts 
have been brought to Drama and what 
to the great god Slapstick. 

San Francisco still waits patiently for 
the winter months to bring it something 
worthy the name of drama. If in the 
offing it can see something less farcical, 
something more of the theater, perhaps 
it can endure another evening or so of 
plays not far removed from vaudeville 
skits. Not that they are bad in them- 
selves, but they are so prolific this sea- 
son. The community jaw must have a 
sad ache by this time from such contin- 
ued laughter. 

“The Alarm Clock” at the Alcazar 
continues its irritating jangle and gives 
sad proof of the present inertia of society 
that no one is roused to shut the blatant 
thing off. On the other hand, the Presi- 
dent Theater upholds the standard of the 
Duffy Players in its presentation of ‘2 
Girls Wanted,,’—a naive farce, not riot- 
ous, smoothly acted, with little exagge- 
ration. .Miss Warner and Miss Lane 
have attended well to their lessons in 
acting and it is much to their credit that 
this is a surprisingly good show. Peggy 
Thomson’s ‘‘Miss Timoney’’ (the 
T.B.W.) is a caricature, but a clever 
one. Dexter Wright’s hero is tradition- 
ally handsome, but jars a bit discord- 
antly all because of his striped suit—the 
uniform of the traveling salesman. On 
the whole this production avoids the 
triteness, which is the bane of stock com- 
panies, and is refreshing in rather the 
manner of a good college farce. 

A particularly well-balanced and so- 
phisticated cast played with Johnny 
Arthur in “I Love You” at the Lurie. 
Although engaged to the sweetest girl in 
the world, Johnny makes the rash state- 
ment that there is no such thing nowa- 
days as romantic love—that whatever 
appears to be romance is but a product 
of environment. He makes a $5,000 
wager—and all the potted palms in his 
palatial country home are concentrated 


The Play’s 
the Thing 


GERTRUDE F. WILLCOX 


about the settee, the largest gold fish 
bowl obtainable and the most subtle 
floor lamp, furnish the traditional moon- 
light on the water, a violinist of senti- 
mental tendencies is instructed to play 
heart throbbing melodies whenever two 
people seek the settee—all this, the fatal 
environment that works its spell effici- 
ently, but not exactly according to John- 
ny’s plans. Mr. Arthur adapted his 


body and his voice to the role aptly. Of 


the women in the cast, Jean Maan was 
rather less of the vaudeville type than 
than Marvel Quincey and Alma Tell. 

Just a word about an actress and her 
cigarette. In “I Love You” at the be- 
ginning of the third every woman in the 
cast was smoking violently. True, the 
plot provided a tense moment and per- 
haps that was the justification, but it is 
a cheap trick for a worthy cast. A ciga- 
rette in the hands of a good actress dis- 
plays a certain grace, keeps up suspense, 
gives a subtle color to the part, but when 
it is a childish trick at best—an indica- 
tion of the actress’ lack of originality and 
resource. If in this particular case but 
one player had used this business, instead 
of all making the air blue with “atmo- 
sphere,” the effect would have been more 
convincing. For perfection in the art of 
cigarette manipulation see Symona Boni- 
face’s portrayal of the traveled lady in 
“2 Girls Wanted.” Her graceful smok- 
ing is entirely in character, and every 
gesture indicative of sophistication. 

Not only the first production this sea- 
son of the Players Guild, does one want 
to choose poetic, singing words, but of 
the whole atmosphere of their beautiful 
new theater in the Women’s Building on 
Sutter Street. Before the embroidered 
plum-colored velvet curtains are lifted, 
the lights softly lower, and from some 
mystic recess come chimes that cast a 
spell of thrilled expectancy which knows 
no disappointment when the stage is re- 
vealed. The set was not only good to 
look at, but it was pleasing to the inner 
eye of which Robert Edmund Jones 
speaks, and which he seeks to satisfy in 
his designs. Junius Cravens, the designer, 
is a poetic artist, with perhaps a too ap- 
parent complex of the interior decorator. 
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It may be said that the set looked rather 
too much like one of the charming shops 
at Carmel, which are made to look so 
homelike with all their museum pieces. 
It was interesting to note how the rosey 
slippers of Sorel picked up the color in 
the scarf thrown over the piano. Of the 
actors in this play “Hay Fever,” by Noel 
Crawford, one would speak of Miss 
Melville as the “incomparable Emilie.” 
She was the rhapsodized ideal we have 
of retired actresses. Barrie O’ Daniels’ 
interesting facial gymnastics were noted. 

The Berkeley Playhouse Association 
opened its sixth season with ‘““The Torch 
Bearers,” by George Kelly. The com- 
posed, almonst finished acting of Mr. 
Goldsworthy made one of the finest roles 
presented this month. Minetta Ellen, 
who did splendid work in the Little 
Theater this summer, was disappointing 
in her exaggeration. Whereas much of 
the comedy this season has been of words 
rather than stage-craft, in ‘““The Torch 
Bearers’ the business was rather more 
interesting than the lines. This bespeaks 
the director, Everett Glass. The excel- 
lent pantomime also showed good direct- 
orship—but the impetuous cavorting 
about the stage in Act 2 was a bit dust- 
raising. | 

Laboring under a heavier than usual 
deluge of “unforeseen contingencies” that 
besiege the amateur theatrical, the Oak- 
land Players Guild proved itself of noble 
birth in braving disheartening problems 
with a splendid courage and good spirit. 
Their first production, “You and I,” 
may not have rocked the world, the bay 
region, or yet the small audience gath- 
ered to its premiere, but it had two or 
three memorable moments which justi- 
fied the evening. Disregarding the pro- 
duction, the movement it represented is 
of the finest and we feel that subsequent 
programs will prove their worth in the 
field of little theater drama. The direct- 
ors, William H. Marvin and Barry 
Hopkins, may be congratulated in their 
double roles of actor-directors, with the 


accent on the acting. Mr. Cyril Arm-— 


brister was Pierrot throughout the play, 
and Miss Ruth Taft was charming in a 
(Continued on Page 315) 
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FTER reading Salvemini’s new 

book about Mr. Mussolini’s dic- 
tatorship, one wonders just how much 
coming out of Italy in the past few 
years is propaganda. It is all carefully 
censored, presumably. 

What is this dictatorship all about, 
anyway? Is Mussolini an opportunist? 
Is he, to quote a theme already exploited, 
as extreme in his efforts toward the 
Right as was Lenin in his direction? 
And is not one extreme as harmful to 
the body politic as the other? 

If the book under review may be 
taken as an answer to Fascism, perhaps 
the following quotation may be used to 
best epitomize this work: ‘‘Fascism is 
the Bolshevism of the Extreme Right, 
just as Bolshevism is the Fascism of the 
Extreme Left.” 

By way of explaining post-war de- 
velopments in Italy, comparison is made 
betwen that country and Russia. The 
author says: “Italy is not Russia, the 
latter being a sparsely populated coun- 
try. Before the war there were very 
few really small landowners in propor- 
tion to the available land. In 1919 the 
Russian peasant-soldiers deserted in con- 
_ fusion, and upon return to their villages 
they expropriated the existing large 


landowners. Italy has a dense popula- 
tion with few big holdings of 
land. When the war was over, the 


Italian peasant-soldiers were formally 
discharged and did not return home as 
the result of a revolution. 

“The industrial workers knew, then 
as now, that the Italian population can- 
not subsist without plentiful imports of 
corn, coal, iron, and other basic necessi- 
ties. “They would be starved in a few 
days if a Communist revolution deprived 
the country of foreign credit. Even if 
a Communist revolution were ever pos- 
sible, Italy would be the last country 
in which it could be carried out. The 
Italian workers never entirely lost sight 
of this fact and its implications, in spite 
of their violent strikes, stoning of motor 
cars and votes cast for Socialists at elec- 
_ tion-time. So much toward the dissipa- 


tion of those fears held for the ‘break- 
up’ of Italy in those parlous times fol- 
lowing the close of the World War. 
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“If there was one man who had no 
right to treat that disease (post-war neu- 
rasthenia) with a cudgel and a revolver, 
that man was Mussolini,” the author 


states in his chapter on Authorized Law-. 


lessness. He then proceeds to detail 
the most significant of Il Duce’s pre- 
war political activities, stating that no 
one had contributed more to the spread 
of revolutionary and anti-national so- 
cialism in Italy than the man who is now 
dictator. During the war, it seems, none 
had made more promises of peasant 
ownership and worker’s control, and in 
1919-1920 no one had added more fuel 
to the revolutionary fire which led to 
the occupation of many of the factories. 
These facts seem to have been lost sight 
of during the ballyhoo of the so-called 
“bloodless revolution.” 


THE FASCIST DICTATORSHIP IN 
ITALY. By Gaetano Salvernini. Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. $3.00. — | 

DWELLERS IN THE JUNGLE. Gor- 
don Caserly. $2.00. THE DARK 
ROAD. Harold Bindloss. $2.00. Stokes 
Publications. (L. C.) 


THE SON OF THE GRAND EU- 
NUCH. Charles Pettit. Boni Live- 
right. $3.00. (L. C.) 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Sherwood 
Anderson. Boni Liveright. $2.00. (L.C.) 


ON LOVE. Stendhal. Boni Liveright. 
$2.50. (L. C.) | 


MEANWHILE. H. G. Wells. 
A. Doran. $2.50. (L. C.) 


WHO IS THIS MAN? Alice MacGowan 


George 


and Perry Newberry. Stokes Publica- | 


tions. (L. C.) 


A GOOD WOMAN. Louis Bromfield. 
Stokes Publications. $2.00. (L. C.) 


BLONDES PREFER GENTLEMEN. 
Nora K. Strange. J. S. Ogilvie Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25. 

ADVENTURES IN EDITING. Charles 
Hanson Towne. D. Appleton, & Co. 
THE WHISPERING GALLERY. By 

an Ex-Diplomat. Boni Liveright. $3.00. 
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TOM WHITE 


In 1921 “expeditions of propaganda” 
came into high favor, leaving smoke and 
blood in their wake. ‘The many inci- 
dents of this nature were featured by 
the punitive parties outnumbering their 
victims five, ten and often twenty to 
one, the Fascists being armed to the 
teeth. This, of course, incurred deep 
hatred, and the hatred brought about 
further disorders which were answered 
by the Fascists in the form of reprisals 
in which bitterness seemed to have no 
limit. In practically every instance of 
violence the carabineers and the police 
were powerless; and when charges were 
preferred and the cases came to trial the 
verdict was a foregone conclusion, de- 


spite the evidence. 


The author’s succinct definition of a 
Fasci is found in the chapter headed 
Military Conspiracy: “The first Fasci, 
in 1919-1920, consisted of patriotic 
youths who thought that by their ‘anti- 
bolshevist’ activities they were serving 
their country; in 1921, Fascism became 
an anti- rade Unionist movement in the 
interests of the profiteers; in 1922 it 
also became an anti-parliamentary move- 
ment in the service of a military ‘Black | 
Hand.’ ”’ 

As an indication of just how Musso- 
lini weighed and tested the strength of 
each side and how he ‘“‘straddled the 
issue” up to the very eve of the “march 
on Rome,” (October 28, 1922), the 
author says Il Duce “was in touch at 
the same time with the parliamentary 
leaders of the Right and of the Left, 
ready. to throw in his lot with which- 
ever group was disposed to grant him 
the greater number of ministerial posts.” 
If this is true, the man is certainly an 
opportunist. 


As to his executive duties, “the only 
department to which he devotes himself 
whole-heartedly is one which has no of- 
ficial existence: the advertising depart- 
ment.’ No one, surely—not even the 
Fascist—will take exception to this as- 
sertion. 

In spite of official assurances to the 
contrary, Salvemini quotes literally © 
scores of instances of frenzied brutality 
in which murder, terrible beatings 
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and property destruction were the order 
of the day throughout the kingdom, fol- 
lowing the attempt on Mussolini’s life 
_by the dissident Fascist Anteo Zamboni, 
in December, 1926. This resulted in 
greatly strengthening I] Duce’s hand, at 
same time giving his henchmen another 
opportunity for wholesale butchery. 

Tue Fascist DICTATORSHIP appears 
to be one of the very few uncensored 
things coming out of Italy; and with the 
vital facts apparently well substantiated, 
the book carries considerable weight. It 
completes the picture. 

Volume II of this book, dealing with 
contemporary social, economic and po- 
litical life in Italy, will appear early 
this winter. 


MEANWHILE 


i MEANWHILE came to our desk with- 
out the name H. G. Wells, we might 
be able to give an opinion, uninfluenced 
by previous works of the author. One 
feels awed when the time comes to re- 
view one of H. G. Wells’ books, for one 
never loses the touch of the gifts of this 
man. MEANWHILE, on the whole, is de- 
lightfully alive. When you read the 
book, you read the man. His sentences 
are restless, filled with tension which 
may snap at any moment and never 
does. However, the book is a thoughtful, 
well-balanced piece of work. That Mr. 
Wells is surely allowing the artist in 
him to be enveloped by the propagandist 
and his heavy moralizing is obvious, yet 
one cannot help but be conscious of the 
insight, humor; in short, the equipment 
of H. G. Wells that makes him one 
among the best in the fine art of prose 
fiction. Wells has much to say, and he 
says it effectively. Like the rest of his 
works, one should not miss this book. 


WHO IS THIS MAN? 
LICE MacGOWAN and Perry 


“& Newberry are co-authors on this ex- 
cellent. mystery tale. The mystery is 
genuine. The author gives the reader 
what the reader expects and everybody is 
satisfied. If you like mystery, if you can 
justify your own constructive mind by 
solving plots before they are finished, 
then read this excellent story and you 
will have a better opinion of your own 


genius for solving mistaken identities 


through the riotous sequence of exciting 
scenes. 


A GOOD WOMAN 


OUIS BROMFIELD gives us a 
Pulitzer prize winner in his latest 
book. Somewhat like the three which 
preceded it—-The Green Bay Tree, 


Possession, Early Autumn— A Goop 
Woman is a study of one certain phase 
of American life. It is a story of a 
woman, Emma Downes, yes, and it is a 
story of Philip, of his wife of even Mary 
Conyngham, who, despite herself, loved 
a man who was all weakness quixotic im- 


‘pulses, and of Lily Shane, who was a 
‘sinner but had charity. Like all of 


Bromfield’s novels, it is a book built 
upon more than one character, each dis- 
tinct in its individual story and yet 
moulded together for one final impres- 
sion. 


STAR OF THE HILLS. Wilder An- 
thony. Reviewed by Tancred. Macau- 
ley & Co. $2.00. 


MORNING THUNDER. Nalbro Bart- 
ley. George Doran. $2.00. 

THEY ALSO SERVE. Peter By Kyne. 
Cosmopolitan. $2.00. 


THE WAY OF ALL SINNERS. F. R. 
Buckley. Century. $2.00. 


THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW. 
Clyde Kluckhohn. $4.00. 


AFTER YOU, MAGELLAN. James F. 
Leys, Jr. Century. $4.00. 
Harold Vinal Publications as titled: 


OUT OF THE SHADOWS. 
FIRST FRUITS OF A YOUNG TREE. 
LEAVEN FOR LOAVES. 


THE DANCE AT THE FLYING 
BROOMSTICK. 


HAROLD VINAL BOOKS RE- 
VIEWED BY TANCRED 


R. COX seems to feel the intense 
rush and glamor of our present day 
world is too brazenly blatant. He ad- 
vises a slowing down and a contempla- 
tion of finer philosophical values. We 
deeply sympathize; but we have a mem- 
ory of thousands who, like Mr. Cox, 
have gone down fighting the futile war 
for commercial and mental peace. Many 
of the poems in “OuT OF THE SHA- 
pows’”’ are firm examples of a sincere 
craftsman. ‘They are fresh and keen; 
totally lacking in sentimental syrup and 
neurotic confusion. Straightforward is 
the word. 

Perhaps the most beautiful examples 
of the printer’s art and the bookbinder’s 
skill are coming from Haroid Vinal, of 
New York and London. [f only for the 
exquisite taste and charming clarity of 
binding and printing, a selection of Vinal 
books should be on your shelf. Mr. 
Vinal published “Out oF THE SHa- 
pows’’ by George G. Cox. 
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R. EICHLER titles his book, 

“First FRUITS OF A YOUNG 
TREE.” For first fruits we would say 
thay are exceptionally tasty. Not highly 
flavored and superb examples of the 
orchardist’s extreme skill, to be sure, 
but nevertheless luscious. Alfred Eich- 
ler shows more promise than a few 
whose books are last fruit. Harold 
Vinal gives the book his excellent taste 


and it is a charmingly bound affair. Mr. 
Vinal is of New York and London. 


OME of the poems in Dr. Adler’s 
“LEAVEN FoR Loaves,’ (and what 
an excellent title for a bovk of poetry 
that is!), some of the poems are too 
optimistical for the blase ocetry reader 
of today and still a few others are a 
trifle too sentimental. One feels Dr. 
Adler should have waited and strength- 
ened his grip on the Immortal Pen. Here 
and there, especially amonz the sonnets, 
a poem rears up with rich, athletic pow- 
er. It is an irritation to read such a 
poem along side something totally 
puerile. “A Mammy’s Consolation,” for 
instance. And that gosh awful thing, 
Magnolia Buds.” Perhaps Frederick 
Adler hadn’t enough of his rugged, 
cleanly cut poems to complete a volume. 
It seems poor taste to ‘fill in” with 
sentimental pap in such emergency. Bet- 
ter, by far, to wait till the larder held 
poems of equal fineness and merit. 


The book is: published, with usual 
excellent taste and high craftsmanship, 
by Harold Vinal of New York and Lon- 


don. 


“THE DANCE AT THE FLYNG 

BROOMSTICK” is an exceptionally 
worthwhile and well written book of 
verse. Mr. Wright’s poem on “Hearth- 
fire Light and Candle Flame” is one of 
the finest of its kind. If you care for 
the subdued and the cultured, the sha- 


dows and half-lights, this small volume 


of poems will please you immensely. 
The book is beautifully printed by 
Harold Vinal of New York and Lon- 


don. 


THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


HO is the Ex-Diplomat who writes 

so knowingly of the kings, dictators, 
premiers, generals, ladies, authors, 
artists and many others? Who is this 
Ex-Diplomat who has written from the 
leaves of his diary intimate glimpses 
into the lives public and private of the 
most notable personalities in this gen- 
eration? 


One remembers well the Gentleman 
of the Feather-Duster and one will cer- 
tainly remember the Ex-Diplomat for 
what he leaves the world in this extra- 
ordinary piece of work. 
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ADVENTURES IN EDITING 
a the majority of us, particularly 

those engaged in writing, the mind 
of that awesome person reverentially 
referred to as the editor, is a “fearful 
and wonderful thing.” But were we 
all given the opportunity to read Charles 
Hanson Towne’s ADVENTURES IN EDI- 
TING, a wholly different light would 
be shed on the subject. Oh _ yes, 
he’s very much of a human being, and 
as such he is, of course subject to the 
usual foibles—and failings too, per- 
haps. But of these failings, which might 
better be set down on the other side 
of the ledger, Mr. Towne indicates 
that, as a class, editors are the most 
human beings in the world. And for 
the sake of those who have accumulated 
a sizeable stock of rejection slips, let 
it be said that they are not deliberately 
being made to suffer in order to furnish 
fuel for the lime-light which suffuses 
the forms of famous literati. In fact, 
he makes it very plain that editors re- 
peatedly go out of their way to offer 
help and encouragement to those whose 
work indicates the tiniest gleam of liter- 
ary ability. No editor is happier, states 
Mr. Towne, than when he “brings 
out” a brand new author. 

Mr. Towne’s editorial connections 
in the magazine field, together with his 
author contacts, combine to make fasci- 
nating reading. 


BLONDES PREFER GENTLE- 


MEN 
ARRING some unforseen accident, 
American publishers will soon 


reach their goal—a new five-foot shelf. 
And it will be most unique, not alone 
in format, but titles as well. The very 
newest is BLONDES PREFER GENTLE- 
MEN. 

A great little game, this business of 
guessing what the next title is going to 
be. Just take three or four words— 
there must be three, at least—stir ’em 
up good, then fish out a forkful. It 
was tried the other night at a party, 
when one girl pulled “The Blondes 
Gentlemen Prefer,” and another, “The 
Preference of Blonde Gentlemen.” 
What develops between the covers is 
immaterial; at least, it’s always uni- 
form. But the real excitement lies in 
speculating on word transposition as it 
applies to the title. 


In her B. P. G. (otherwise, too much 
repetition!) Nora Strange gets off a 
good one occasionally. She catalogs girls 
after this fashion: ‘“There are two sorts 
—those born lucky, and those who have 
grown careful.” As for the men, read 
this: “There are (likewise) two sorts 
—those who give and those who take.” 
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But what of the brunettes? Who'll 
be their champion? Or don’t they need 
one? 


STOKES’ PUBLICATIONS 

THER books received from Stokes 

are DWELLERS IN THE JUNGLE, by 
Gordon Caserly, which is a series of 
colorful animal tales of the hot jungles 
of Northern India and convey the sub- 
tle, mysterious, passions of tigers, croco- 
diles, feathered folk, cobras, monkeys, 
elephants, inhabitants great and small, 
fierce or harmless, that dwell in the re- 
cesses of the Himalayas. Another Stokes 
publication to reach our desk is THE 
Dark Roan, by Harold Bindloss. Bind- 
loss will be remembered for his excel- 
lent “Ghost of Hemlock Canyon,” and 
THE Dark Roap is a close second to the 
preceding novel. Those who enjoy rich 
romance with colorful background will 
enjoy Bindloss’ last book. 


THE SON OF THE GRAND 
EUNUCH 


HE character of the GRAND EUNUCH 

belongs to history, so Charles Pettit’s 
publishers, Boni Liveright, tell us: ‘This 
is indeed a book, strange in its story and 
filled with that mystery of the Orient. 
Charles Pettit has done much to give 
us the character, morals and customs of 
China previous to 1912. The philosophy 
is Chinese. Indeed, this is a book to keep 
in one’s library. 


ON LOVE 

HIS is the fourth work and the sixth 

volume of the complete translation of 
Stendhal. The breadth of his treatment 
of love is amazing. He touches on every 
side of the relationship between man and 
woman and gives us a brilliant discus- 
sion of the different phases of this inter- 
esting pleasure. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 

NOTHER Boni Liveright book of 

interest is Sherwood Anderson’s A 
New TeEsTAMENT. Everything Ander- 
son has ever done has been touched by 
the genius of the poet. This is perhaps 
the most poetical and lyrical of his prose 
works. The book is comprised of com- 


plete unities of thought that are rhyth- . 


mic in quality. Some of his views are 
surprising, but they are truly Sherwood 
Anderson’s and we take them much as 
we do some new fad in dress, to be at 
last completely captivated by the cre- 
ation. 


MORNING THUNDER 
HIS book, “Morninc THUNDER,” 
is a cleverly constructed novel of 
everyday life. The characters are rich 
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with naturalness and excel’ent!y drawn. 
Perhaps, among the lighter present-day 
fiction, Miss Bartley ranks with the 
finest. “Morning Thunder’ does noth- 
ing to lower her position. 


THEY ALSO SERVE 
HIS is Peter B. Kyne’s fourteenth 
book. It is a racy tale, told in brief 
paragraphs by a horse who served in the 
late European War Circus. Mr. Kyne, 
you recall, is the popu‘ar California 
writer who used to do excellent work in 
the short story form when he was josh- 


ing Cappy Ricks over the San Fran- | 


cisco waterfront. Since, alas, Mr. Kyne 
has become exceedingly popular and 
writes merely to complete “4r. Hearst’s 
contract religiously each year. This late 
book is a fair example of wl.at the great 
unwashed will buy by the thousands and 
alternately chuckle and weep over. If 


you like fiction turned ovt like Ford 


Chariots, here is your mecca. 


STAR OF THE FILLS 
ERE is another novel, based on what 
the publishers call “WINNING OF 

CALIFORNIA.” It deals with that estate 
existing in the golden state prior to its 


’ entrance into the union and when it was 


still the overly disputed Mexican pro- 
vince. So many thousands have written 


about it. Mr. Anthony is to be compli- 


mented for filling the adventure with 
clever situations and brisk movement. 
Other than being a novel with not too 
much sentimental floss, “Star of the 
Hills” is simply another zovud yarn hav- 
ing to do with the Moth-r Lode... . 
California. It is well worth the price, 
at that! 


“LINDY” AND LITERATURE 
AUDLIN sentimentality should 


in nowise serve to link the two 
components of this caption. ‘That’s un- 
thinkable. The splendid achievement 
of Colonel Lindbergh has, however, 
stirred the hearts of the world as noth- 
ing has ever done before; and when 
hearts are deeply moved the agitation 
is bound to find instant reflection in con- 
temporary literature. That’s QUITE 
thinkable. 

It is interesting to note one of the 
early ripples, which appeared in the 
August number of Arts & DECORATION. 
Commenting on the daring young col- 
onel’s epic flight, Burton Rascoe has 
this to say: 

“More tears of admiration and love 
have been shed by both men and women 
for that youth than perhaps for any 
other hero that ever lived. Strong men, 
unaccustomed to displaying emotion, tell 
me they cannot think of Lindbergh 
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without a lump in the throat. A pretty 


matron only five years Lindbergh’s 


senior said to me, “That lad makes every 
woman over twenty-five feel like a 
mother to him and want to be.’ What 
has captured the hearts of people the 
world over, I think, is not so much the 
lad’s courage, but his naivete, simplicity 
and modesty... . 

“Tt is just possible that Lindbergh, 
having stirred: the hearts of people, will 
influence to some degree the literature 
of the immediate and perhaps the more 
remote future. 

“Until the war came we had a liter- 

ature that was, in the main, innocently 
happy and optimistic as benefited a 
-youngish country just learning its 
power and with its interests focused on 
material success. “Then came the war 
and after it the disillusion of the young 
writers—a disillusion half real and half 
literary, which soon degenerated into a 
sort of literary fad and formula. Fu- 
tility was the preachment of many of 
the stories and poems that came from 
youths who had lived through the war 
and had begun to express themselves 
through the media of words. ‘There was 
that agonized lyric that epitomized the 
feeling of the younger generation, T. S. 
Eliot’s “The Waste Land,’ which con- 
trasted the coarse, weak and ugly sat- 
isfactions of the present with the more 
robust, free and noble satisfactions of 
the Elizabethans. . . . 
“But the flight of this boy, Lind- 
bergh, across the Atlantic, together with 
all the qualities in him that make him 
lovable and admirable, will have, I 
think, a very definite influence upon 
the mood, the point of view, and even 
the manner of literature. 

“Acclaim makes heroes and _ heroes 
make literature, and the qualities of the 


hero praised are established as desirable 


Lindbergh makes 


qualities to emulate. 


the futilitarians of our young modern- ” 


ists seem both sentimental and futile. 
The smart-cracks die on the lips at the 
sight of that simple and serene youth 
who at times has on his countenance 
something of that brooding sullenness 
that characterizes the man of determina- 
tion. The whiners of “Ihe Sun Also 
Rises, drinking from one Paris cafe 
to another, are dwarfed by the image 
of that slim youngster out of the Minne- 
sota prairies, sitting alone in the cock- 
pit of a small plane, high above the 
rolling waters of the mid-Atlantic, dar- 
ing without fanfare or ballyhoo to do 
that which had not been done before.” 

In other words, the exponents ox 
“Blah” are made ridiculous; the pose 
of the sophists collapses like a toy bal- 
loon—it returns to its own groundless 
foundation, not, however, because it is 
directly vanquished by the spirit of that 


which is so entirely worth while, but 
rather because of its own pitifully in- 
nocuous estate, made all the more piti- 
ful by reason of such an odious com- 
parison. 


‘““There was a time when I took pride 
in the wideness and diversity of my kill- 


ings,” wrote James Oliver Curwood in 


the closing years of his life. “I am a 
destroyer. Now I am fighting for wild 
life harder than I ever hunted.” 

The little circle of writers who 
might most properly be called construc- 
tive novelists, suffered a tremendous loss 
in the death of Curwood on August 
13th, at the age of forty-nine. His niche 
will be hard to fill. 

literary productions and _ subse- 
quent public services were devoted to 
the portrayal and preservation of the 
wild life of the North American conti- 
nent, particularly Alaska and the Cana- 
dian northwest. A few of Curwood’s 
most noted works were “Gop’s Coun- 
TRY AND THE WoMAN,” ‘“‘NOMADS OF 
THE NortH,” “THE VALLEY OF SI- 
LENT Men,” ‘THE Country BE- 
YOND” and ““THE ALASKAN.” It is es- 
timated that more than a million copies 
of his novels were sold, both in this 
country and abroad. 

Due entirely to the constructive 
thread running through his later books, 
it is not altogether unlikely that they 
will live for many decades to come. 


By the way, what WAS last year’s 
best seller; anyway? 


And now that the presses have been 
groaning under the strain of many two- 


volume novels, won’t some gentleman 


whose word carries weight with the 
literati and near-lit. “kindly stand up 
and propose a slogan carrying a plea 
for better and shorter books? Like the 
labor. unions when they frame their de- 
mands for a wage increase, expecting 
to get only about half they ask for, the 
tireless, good-natured, long-suffering 
American reading public would shout 
themselves hoarse at such a proposal. 
They would know only too well the 
utter futility of really looking for bet- 
ter and shorter books, but their hope- 
ful souls would respond joyfully at the 
prospect of either better multi-volume 
books or shorter ones of the same calibre. 
Better and shorter at the same time? 
Not a chance. Too good to be true. 
THE WAY OF ALL SINNERS 
A= Century novel—and a very 
good one,—is F. R. Buckley’s 
“The Way of All Sinners.”? Modern in 
dictation, medieval in setting, the story 
has to do with one high-bagging, loud- 
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talking, stealing buccaroo given the 
name of Francesco Vitali. The type of 
mercenary rogue every city of America 
intimately knows today. His rise in the 
war-split Italy of his day, his schemes 
and his perversions in the realm of men- 
tality prove a philosophy witty and 
keen, a character ability drawn to an ex- 
cellent degree and polished with more 
than light care. Francesco withal is 
human, withal is suave, withal is appeal- 
ing. You will find him, toward the end 
of the table, even lovable. And whether 
you are initiated into the delights of 
medieval settings in modern grammar 
or no, “The Way of All Sinners” can 
hardly fail to please you—- TA NCRED. 


THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW 
LYDE KLUCKHOLM has writ- 


ten a very good book on the South- 
west. Three thousand miles of it. Start- 
ing out a-horse, delightfully green and 
tender, he mets a fellow voyager and 
they join fortunes. And if unwise in the 
living conditions of this exquisite coun- 
try, they are extremely appreciative of 
its beauty. Descriptions of the ancient 
and beautiful Pueblo dwellings, hazar- 
dous mountain passes, exotic Indian 
dances and that hugely impressive bit of 
natural architecture, the Rainbow Na- 


tural Bridge are beautifully written, and 


cleverly. Spliced with the flow of des- 
criptive beauty is the author’s droll ac- 
count of the hardships experienced in the 
travel adventure. Incidentally, we had 
no idea the Southwest could be so deli- 
cately beautiful in cold print—TAN- 
CRED. 


AFTER YOU, MAGELLAN 


R. LEYS, being young and carefree, 
being given a heart thirsting ad- 
venture and travel as poignantly as 
some of us thirst ease, left college with 
the definite desire implanted in him to 
see the earth and all it holds. He chal- 
lenges a fellow buddy to a race around 
the world, winning it after three hun- 
dred pages of the most colorful travel 
history we have read in a good many 
moons. Working, begging, sometimes 
flunking his way, he reaches the Orient 
—Hongkong, to be exact. After that 
the account stretches into vivid passages 
of out-of-the-way corners, personalities, 
adventures, all written as a vagabond 


sees them—TANCRED. 
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What Is Your Name? 


“Wallace” appears to have been an- 
ciently a personal name, ‘Galgacus’, the 
celebrated Caledonian chieftain who 
fought the Roman Agricola. 

“Laird” is the Scottish form of 
‘Tord’. 

“Donald”, whence 
“Donalson’, ‘Donnison”’, “Donkin” 
comes from the Gaelic ‘donhuil’, brown- 
eyed. 

“Reekie’ from the locality Reeky 
Linn, “Haliday”, the Scotch form of 
“Holiday”. 

“Airth”’, a barony in Stirlingshire; 
“Boyne” from an ancient Scotch thane- 
dom. ‘‘Leven’’, a town in Fifeshire. 


Lives there a soul so dead to whom 
does not appeal the name of “Burns” 
(derivatives are “Burne”, “Burnes”, 
“Burness’”’) that poet whose great un- 
derstanding of human nature is so clear- 
ly set forth in his immortal poems. A 
‘burn’ is a small stream. 

“Linn” (a pool or rushing cataract) 
is also purely Scotch. ‘‘Pitcaithly” is a 
local surname. ‘Bute’ from the island 
of that name. ‘“‘Cramond” from a par- 
ish in Linlithgow, “Inch” signifying 
‘island’. 

“Kirkland”, church land; ‘“Kirk- 
wood”, church woods; ‘“Braidwood”’, 
broad woods or forest; “Craig’’, a rocky 
locality; ‘‘Muir’” Scotch for moor; 
“Glen”, “Glenn”, a vale; ‘Glenden- 
ning’, the glen or valley of the river 
Denning or Dinning. 

“Raeburn”—‘rae’, doe; ‘burn’, a 
stream. ‘Piper’, a player on a bagpipe. 

“Adair”, a branch of the Fitzgeralds 
that came originally from Adare, Ire- 
land. ‘Gillespie’, a servant of the 
bishop; ‘“Duncan’’, Gaelic for brown 
head. | 

Among the place names are “Fife”, 
“Glasgow”, “Stirling” (from Walter de 
Stryvelin, of the XII century); “Lith- 
gow, ‘Kirkaldy’, ‘Angus’, “Clydes- 
dale” (valley of the Clyde) ‘“Aber- 
nethy’, ‘‘Scoon” (from Scone, ancient 
coronation place of the Scottish kings. 


Don’t you remember when Macbeth 


said: 
“So thanks to all at once and to 
each one 
Whom we invite to see us 
crowned at Scone’. 


“Calder” (wooded stream), “Selkirk’’, 
“Monteith”, ‘Callander’, ‘Dunbar’, 
“Nairn”, “Currie”, ‘Cochrane’ and 
many more. 

And now not to forget the large fam- 
ily of ‘Fitz’. This prefix is from the 


By GERTRUDE Mott 


“MacDonald”, | 


French ‘fils’, son, via the Latin ‘filius’. 
In contracting the word ‘filius’, some 
clerks or scribes drew a line across the 
‘l’ to indicate omission of the following 
‘7’; it thus came to look like the letter 
‘t’. This prefix was another matter of 
Norman introduction into England. As 
before said, many Englishmen and Nor- 
mans crossed the Border into Scotland. 
With them they took these names; for 
that reason we find as many surnames 
thus prefixed in Scotland and Ireland as 
in England. 


In the list we have ‘Fitzgerald’, 
“Fitzclarence (son of the Duke-of Clar- 
ence), “Fitzellis”, ‘“Fitzgibbon” (son of 
Gilbert), ‘“Fitzherbert”, ‘Fitzhugh’, 


“Fitzmaurice”, “Fitzpatrick”, “Fitzwil- 


liam”, “Fitzsimmons” (son. of Simon) 
and “Fitzroy’’, son of the king, a truly 
royal name. 


And now we must say with the inim- 


itable Bobbie Burns: 


“Farewell the glen sae bushy, O! 
Farewell the plain sae rushy, O! 
To other lands I now must go, 
To sing my Highland lassie, O!” 


ELL could “Praise-God” Backbite 

have spoken thus wise unto “Fe- 
licity’’ Finche, the wife of his bosom, 
for verily the Christian names of the 
Puritan days had among them many 
amusing curiosities, great numbers of 
which can still be found in English and 
American directories, particularly in the 
New England states. 


There were two revolutionary crises 
in English nomenclature, the Conquest 
in 1066, contributing the Norman 
names, and the English Revolution in 


1688, by which William of Orange be- 


came the reigning sovereign in place of 


James; the Revolution culminated in 


the Commonwealth, the day of the Pur- 


itan. 


Now, a Puritan was one who prac- 
tised or affected great purity of life, and 
Was very strict and scrupulous in his 
religious ideas. Just as every cult or 
movement has its exaggerations so had 
that of Puritanism; it led Shakespeare 
to write “She would make a puritan of 
the devil.” | 

The Puritans very earnestly set to 
work to wipe out all baptismal names 
derived from those of saints, martyrs, 
apostles, prophets, virgins, etc., eagerly 
adopting names from the Biblical char- 
acters. Previous to the Reformation, a 
priest would give the child brought to 
him for baptism, the name of the saint 
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whose day it happened to be, wiles the 
parents were already provided with a 
name of their own choosing. 

It was in the year 1560 that the Ge- 
nevan Bible was given to the people 
written in the vulgar tongue, free to 
the usage of all men. Thus it is that at 
the height of the Puritan period we will 
find many a Roundhead studiously bend- 
ing over his Bible, diligently searching 
the pages thereof, for a baptismal name 
to be given his new-born infant, a name 
smacking strongly of sternness of con- 
science and severity of will, so when Mr. 
Strickelthrow runs across the name 
“Zerrubabel”’ it is fallen upon with zeal, 
“Zerrubabel  Strickelthrow”’! | What 
more could a fond parent desire for his 
innocent offspring. . 

By the way, we all remember that 
during the reign of Charles I. the Puri- 
tans were called Roundheads, in deri- 
sion, by the “Cavaliers”, because they 
wore their hair cut short while the 
“Cavaliers” wore ringlets. Surely a 
Roundhead would enjoy greater popu- 
larity in this year of the bobbed head 
era, than in that of Cromwell. 


Slowly, slowly this wonderful Gene- 
van Bible spread into the valleys and 
farms, it was attractive reading for these 
rustic dwellers and field workers, as in 
its pages they saw reflected the same 
primitive life they were leading as had 
been lived by the patriarchs of old; 
tillers of the soil, herders of sheep, graz- 
iers of cattle, shearers of wool, milkers 
of kine, bakers of cakes, etc. 


So the love of Bible names spread over 
the whole country, resulting in an ever- 
growing list of most curious baptismal 
names, such as “Shadrach” Newbold, 
“Jeduthan” Jempson, “Philemon” Jakes, 
“Malachi” Ford. 


Barclay tells this story: A Puritan 
styled his dog “Moreover” after the 
dog in the Gospel: ‘Moreover the dog 
came and licked his sores.” 

In the Manchester Directory for 1877 
we find a “Kerenhappuck Horrocks’’, 
while in 1850 there was one ‘‘Kesiah 
Simmons”, and in 1862 “Eli-Lama-Sa- 
bachthani” Pressnail staggered along un- 
der his terrific load. Another luckless 
wight, bearing his sorrows thick upon 
him, was ‘Lamentations’ Chapman, 
mentioned as early as 1590. “Dust”? and 
“Ashes” enjoyed great vogue. 

Here we find in one register a “Boaz” 
Sharpe, “Pharaoh” Flinton, ‘‘Obadiah” 
Hawes, ‘‘Malachi’’ Mallock, ‘‘Epaphro- 
ditus’ Haughton, “Annanias” Mann. 
Surely “Barabbas” was not a _ happy 
thought, still there was a “Barabbas”’ 
Bower in 1713. 

As time went on the severer Puritans 
found that the custom they themselves 
had inaugurated had now spread all over 


England; this was agitating to the stern 
-religionists, so they turned their atten- 


tion to devising a newer method of nam- 
ing the little ones that steadily appeared 
for baptism; of creating a new monop- 
oly, a new corner on names, as it were. 
The Cromwellian period saw the heyday 
of these eccentricities. So this is what 
they did. 

Think of carrying through life with 


~ you such an appellation as “Learn-Wis- 


dom” and ‘“Hate-evil.”” One of Sir 
Walter Scott’s characters is named 
“Nehemiah Holdenough.”’ 


Some of the church registers show the 
following inflictions: ‘‘Steadfast’”’ Bell, 
“Renewed” Hopkinson, ‘Safe - and - 
High” Hopkinson, ‘Rejoice’ Lorde, 
““Muche-merceye” Hellye, ‘“Thankful” 
Frewen, “Hopeful” Wheatley. 


One register tells a sad tale, indeed. 
A minister of the Word of God, named 
Fenner, christened his own children, 
naming them “‘More-fruit” Fenner and 
“Faint-not” Fenner. A few years later 
the poor man was imprisoned for non- 
conformity, fled eventually to Holland, 
where he departed this mortal coil. It 
is left to the reader whether his deserts 
were just. 


The Pilgrim. Fathers carried with 
them to the rock-bound coasts across 
the Atlantic, names which still grace the 
directories of to-day, such as: Love, 
Mercy, Prudence, Constance, Truth, 
Desire, Grace, Faythe, Charity, Hope, 
Temperance, Honor, Rejoice. 

Strangely enough, “Silence” became 
a name for men. In 1758 there died a 
Rev. “Experience” Mayhew. But 
“Obedience,” of course, was feminine, 
as was “Virtue.” 

But here we have Mr. Repentance” 
Tompson and “Humiliation” Hinde. 
So again justice prevails. ‘‘Humility” 
Cooper in 1620, braved the seas in the 
little Mayflower, to found a new home 
in the land of promise. 

Not so long ago one “Abstinence” 
Pougher, Esq. passed on to join his fa- 
thers. As late as 1782 we find “Lively” 
Clarke, a sadler in Gloucester. 

A few that are genuine antiquities 
follow. It is difficult to state whether 
any such names are extant today. 

1593—Mch. 11. Baptized Give- 
thanks. the father of Thomas Elliard. 

1587—Sept. 17. Baptized Magnyfye, 
son of Thomas Beard. 

1601—Nov. 8. Baptized Be-thank- 
ful d. of James Gyles. 
1592—Nov. 26. Baptized Be-strong 
Philpott. 

1603—Maye 20. Buried Abuse-not 
Collyer. 

The name “Increase” Mather is fa- 
miliar to all Americans. He was an 


(Continued on Page 317) 
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| 5 PRACTICAL EDUCATORS 


Real Estate 
Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 
Vest Pocket 
Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
Vest Pocket 


‘“Cushing’’....128 pp. clo. 1.00 
Books Art Public 
of Speaking.....100 pp. clo. 1.00 


Merit § Vest Pocket 
Lawyer .......- 360 pp 


Oo. 
peat Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. 
Thos. X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y. 


Children need food 
for the spirit as well as food 
for the body. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN aims to give 
this spiritual food in sweet, wholesome 
stories of real life, in fanciful fairy tales, 
in nature stories, and in poems of every 


kind. 


DO IT NOW — MAKE SOME 
CHILD HAPPY by a subscription to 
A CHILD’S GARDEN. 


A Sample Copy for 35c 
($3.00 a Year) 


A Child’s 
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San Francisco 
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Short Cut 


or a telephone call to 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. is 
a short cut to investment 
safety. By return mail you 
will receive well-diversified 
current offerings of thor- 
oughly safeguarded first 
mortgage bonds, yielding 
5.75 to 6.25 per cent. Ask 


for 
BOND LIST J-1730 


STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
EsTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT Bonps 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 
45 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY 
INVESTOR 


The Straus Hallmark on a bond 
stamps it at once as the premier 
real estate security. 


wp 


\S 
ERS 
239 POST STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Sheriff Thomas F. Finn 


HERIFF THOMAS F. FINN 
S of San Francisco has served four 
terms as sheriff of said City and 
County. Few men in public life have 
held as many offices as the sheriff. A 
member of the legislature, both As- 


sembly and State Senate, for several 


terms; also served as supervisor; police 
commissioner, fire commissioner and 
under sheriff in San Francisco. For 
many years he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Reformatories of 
the State Senate and fostered numerous 
measures advocating prison reforms. In 
those days they were only pioneering in 
the work and were beginning to realize 
that prisoners were not inspired to their 
bad deeds by evil spirits, but were hu- 
man beings and must be treated as such. 


The county jails under the sheriff’s 
administration are models of neatness 
and are conducted on an honest and 
economic basis. “The entire jail system 
of San Francisco has been revolution- 
ized. No criticism can be offered re- 
garding the management. ‘There are no 
abuses. Drug scandals, parole scandals 
and jail graft are entirely lacking. Hos- 
pitals have been established within the 
jails. At county jail No. 2, where mis- 
demeanor prisoners are confined, many 
acres are devoted to vegetable gardens, 
where the prisoners are given an oppor- 
tunity to work in the fresh air, thus not 
only affording them healthful employ- 
ment, but by their labor saving a ma- 
terial amount on food stuffs. 

From county jail No. 3, where fe- 
male inmates are incarcerated, male 
guards have been entirely removed. It 
is entirely managed and guarded by 
women officers, which has proved a suc- 
cess. 7 

There is a large civil department in 
the sheriff’s offices, where the work has 
increased almost five fold during this 
sheriff’s administration. 


The sheriff has additional duties in 
transferring of inmates to State institu- 
tions, viz., prisoners to the State’s pris- 
ons, boys and girls, wards of Juvenile 
Court, to reformatory schools, as well as 
all insane persons to state hospitals and 
delinquents and feeble-minded to other 
institutions. | 

At the last meeting of the Sheriffs 
Association of the State of California at 
Sacramento, Sheriff Finn was elected 
president of the State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion. He takes a keen interest in the 
work of the sheriffs and all other peace 
officers associations with which he asso- 
ciates. He is a sheriff who believes there 
is some little good in every person and 
that the day of committing young men 
to jail and leaving them to work out 
their own way without resources even 
when discharged is past; that something 
must be done for the discharged inmate 
of an institution to rehabilitate him and 


_keep him from returning to his old en- 


vironment and associates. 


Yoreska 
(Continued from Page 300) 
environment. But the miniature of her years of painting, which finally estab- 


mother bespeaks a lineal pride that may 
account for the daughter’s talent. In 
conversation there is a chance allusion 
to an early, unhappy marriage. 
Whether or not it is experience or in- 
heritance that bequeathed the insight 
into human character that is mirrored 
in her miniatures. certain it is that the 


lished her in her profession, have de- 
veloped a talent that may now remain 
little known by the world at large, but 
one that will be known and remem- 
bered in many an intimate family circle 
in the years to come for the miniatures 
of Yoreska will undoubtedly be treas- 
ured by future generations. 7 
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The Play’s the Thing 


(Continued from Page 307) 


manner reminiscent of Violette Wilson. Miss Eleanor Evans’ 
work as the English maid “Etta” was outstanding, but a bit 
extravagant. If she had considered the play as a whole in- 
stead of her role as a type, the unity of the play would have 
been better preserved. Her’s was an excellent reading of an 
interesting character development, although the type she 
wished to portray gave something the effect of a mixed meta- 
phor. Miss Evans had the problem of a good actress playing 
a minor part. For her own exploitation she was justified in 
making that part as memorable as possible, but for the sake 
of the play, the spirit of which was quite removed from her 
creation, perhaps a finer sense of proportion would have been 


more artistic. 


The dramatic critic should never review grand opera. 
His sense of humor is apt to cheat his ears, steal away the 
enchantment of the music, frustrate the romance of the 
story. With closed eyes he must sit, listen with all his ears, 
and go home happy. If he opens his eyes he too often sees 
what to him is a masquerade of ill-fitting costumes, bodies on 
which romance hangs incongruously, and gestures that imi- 
tate the conductor rather than express an emotion. A student 
of music could certainly write a beautiful tale of the opera 
“Norma” at the Greek Theater, but a student of the drama 
must close his eyes, forget his mission, let the rich voices 
entrance him, the lilting melodies inspire him, the symphonic 
crescendos move him—trusting only to his ears. 


“THE DEVIL’S PLUM TREE” 
RUTH CHATTERTON—Curran Theatre 
EEPER than words, though full of meaning, nearer the 
soul than thoughts, is this drama of passion, “The 
Devil’s Plum Tree.’”’ Played with a vivid and memorable 
gesture, Ruth Chatterton creates the character of Mara, the 


strangely lovely, impassioned girl of wild and holy loves, to 


take her place in the outstanding figures of American drama. 
Miss Chatterton is “Mara” with more sophistication and 
economy of emotion than would be imagined from a reading 
of the play, but in this she has taken her cue from American 
audiences—the same cue John Colton heard when he re- 
wrote the play from the language of Central Europe. Amer- 
ica still has too much of England in its veins to endure too 
naked truths. But this drama as it is played for the first 


time in English, its premiere on the Pacific Coast at the 


Curran Theatre in San Francisco, coming as it does with a 
splendid supporting cast, staged most beautifully, is very 
satisfactory and worthy af praise and recommendation for a 
long run in that mecca of theaters, New York. 


CALENDAR OF PLAYS 

Curran—Schuberts “Gay Paree.”’ 
Lurie—Taylor Holmes ‘“The Great Necker.”’ 
Columbia—Marjorie Rambeau “The Pelican,” ‘‘Dad- 

dy Goes a’Hunting,” and ‘“The Vortex.” 
S. F. Players Guild—“Fata Morgana.”’ 
President—“What Anne Brought Home.” 
Alcazar—‘‘Pigs.”’ 
Berkeley Playhouse—‘‘One of the Family.” 
Oakland Players Guild—“The Bill of Divorcement.” 


OVERLAND is badly in need of the following issues of 
our files. Anyone having old numbers will be doing us a 
great favor by mailing same to our office, 356 Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco: 1925—June and July; 1926—Febru- 
ary, July and October. ‘ 

1926—February, July and October. 
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HOTEL 


MARK 
HOPKINS 


NOB HILL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The West's 
Great New Hotel 


Mecca of World Travelers 


From every window a view of San 
Francisco and the Bay. Shops, Thea- 
tres, Terminals all close by 


Tariff from $4.00 a day 


HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 
appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic-view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


What is Idle Money Worth? 


Bv TREBorR SELIG 


OT LONG ago a San Fran- 
cisco investment banking house 
exhibited a collection of Unit- 
ed States coins reputed to be 


valued at $20,000. It is owned by a 


client of that house who has spent many 


years in perfecting his collection. It has 
been a hobby and a pastime and he takes 
a keen pride in the fact that it is the 
most nearly complete collection of its 
kind in existence in private ownership. 


This man is a cautious and shrewd 
investor and has made a careful study of 
conservative investments. 
up for himself out of a comparatively 
small salary and meager savings, a secon- 
dary income ample for his needs during 
the balance of his life. In discussing his 
exhibit this man drew an interesting con- 
trast betweet his coins as a numismatic 
collection and as money. 


“There are 770 of these coins and 
they represent an intrinsic value of $192 
as negotiable money,” he said. ‘That, 
however, is but a potential value. Unless 
_ used for barter and trade these coins are 
worth nothing as money because they are 
idle. Idle money is of about as much 
value as the proverbial ‘“‘fifth-wheel of 
a coach” or, its modern equivalent, ‘a 
spare tire.” 

“If money value represented by these 
coins had been invested at the date of 
coinage, put to work at a six per cent 
interest rate compounded semi-annually, 
as are most issues of conservative bonds, 
that investment would now amount to 
$56,870 and would be earning $288 
every month. As museum exhibits these 
coins are worth about $20,000, but as 
idle money they are not only wéerth 
nothing but represent a theoretical loss 
of some $3,460 per year.” 


Worthless Money 


It is an uncommon illustration of 
something that is active in the minds 
of every ambitious man or woman. 
Every thoughtful person realizes the 
soundness of that homely doctrine which 
states that “you cannot keep your cake 
and eat it too.” ‘The miser’s idle money 
may yield him satisfaction of a kind but 
it is a negative pleasure. “The spend- 
thrift buys himself another kind of plea- 
sure but it is always temporary and of 
the type that is promptly followed by a 
headache. 

The forward-looking person, the am- 


He has built 


bitious and progressive person, seeks safe 
and profitable employment for his money. 
Few are happy in the mere possession of 
money. ‘There are far too many who 
seek only the immediate enjoyment of 


those things their money will buy. But | 


the thoughtful citizen, recognizing that 
the usefulness of money is a far greater 
attribute than its intrinsic worth or ex- 
change value, will find productive work 
for it to do. 

The spendthrift and the miser are of 
no consequence to society. ‘They are but 
incidents that point a negative lesson. 
They achieve nothing of value to man- 


kind in general or to themselves in parti-. 


cular. ‘Theirs is idle money and it is 
worthless until it has gone into other 
hands. But active money does the 
world’s work. It achieves things for 
mankind. It becomes a silent force of 
tremendous strength when intelligently 
guided. 
A Dependable Servant 


The thrifty and careful investor 
creates for himself a tireless and depend- 
able service that will, so far as money 
can go, satisfy his every want. His 
money works for him, mechanically and 
continuously, and yields up its earnings 
fully and freely and gratuitously. It is 
an ideal servant. But such a thing is 
achieved only by the investor who is 
willing to practice both patience and 
thrift. One is quite as essential as the 
other. 

One must be thrifty, of course, must 
prudently lay aside a portion of his cur- 
rent earnings and put it to work. He 
must acquire capital. Things worth- 
while are achieved only corresponding 
effort. In spite of the doctrines of those 
who believe in “Lady Luck,’’ the observ- 
ant person knows that one cannot get 
something for nothing. The amassing of 
a usable capital requires both thrift and 
patience. 

To him who would build up the 
strength and the earning power of his 
servant, capital, patience is probably the 
more important but most often disre- 
garded. ‘That servant can be depended 
on to do its work without constant super- 
vision or help but it cannot be hurried. 
It is a patient and plodding and trust- 
worthy servant only so long as it is 
allowed to work at a normal pace. Its 
trustworthiness fades in direct ratio with 
the impatience one shows toward it. 


Haste-Hysteria 


Many a thrifty and ambitious person 
has patiently acquired a working capital 
through many years of conscientious ef- 
fort but has ultimately become discon- 
tented with the meager six per cent his 
money can safely earn. His impatience 
has led him to drive his capital out of 
the fenced fields of sound investment into 
the uncharted hills of speculation where 
this servant felt no bonds of ownership 
control, and promptly ran away. 

Those who have the thrift and 
patience to lay by their savings until the 
accumulation becomes an independent 
working force, are undoubtedly a 
minority. And of that minority, doubt- 
less the greater number allow patience 
to lapse, strifle caution, fall victims to 
a haste-hysteria, and become gamblers 
instead of investors. “The end of their 
ambition is soon reached. ‘They are, 
of course, amateur gamblers and it is 
only the professional gambler who wins. 
The latter very well knows that his 
profits are measured by his “house per- 
centage’’ and not by the favor of “Lady 
Luck.” 


The Safe Six Per Cent 


Idle money has a merely potential 
value. So long as it is idle it does its 
Owner, nor anyone else, any practical 
good. Money must be put to work if it 
is to serve a beneficial purpose, if it is 
to justify its existence and fully repay 


‘the labor expended in its acquisition. It 


will serve its owner faithfully and well 
so long as he is patient with it. ‘The 
“six per cent and safety” adage of our 
grandfathers’ has lost none of its funda- 
mental soundness with the passing of 
time. 

Under certain conditions, one may 
sometimes find employment for his 
money at a little better yield and with 
thorough safety to his capital, especially 


in the case of long term investments. If. 


he insists on a readily marketable secur- 
ity combined with a full measure of 
safety, he must expect an interest rate 
even lower than six per cent. But if one 
would make his capital work for him 
under conditions where a well balanced 
relationship between safety, yield and 
marketability exist, he must be content 
if his money earns him six per cent. He 
must keep his money busy but he must 
not apply the whip. 
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Noon Shadows 


(Continued from Page 305) 


Mexican women dressed almost alike in 
blue calico. Ample aprons tied about 
the thick waists fluttered in the slight 
breeze. The sun gleaming on their 
black hair lit up their swarthy features. 
Jeanne could see that one of them was 
weeping bitterly and that the other was 
trying to console her. 

_ Jeanne watched them with startled 
interest, wondering who they were and 
what their trouble might be. They en- 
tered the adobe; and after 2. little while, 
hearing no sound from thz house, she 
decided to investigate. 

Standing in the kitchen door she 
glanced around the big sun-flooded 
room. ‘The strangers were not to be 
seen. Her hostess sat at a table busy at 
some homely task and she looked up 
placidly as Jeanne entered. 

“Where are your visitois and what 
ailed the weeping one?” the girl asked. 

Mrs. Grey looked surprised and a lit- 
tle alarmed. 

“Visitors? What do you mean?” 
- she exclaimed. ‘‘No one has been here 
since you went out this morning.” 

After several days Jeanne and the 
Greys decided to visit some friends on 
a neighboring ranch a few miles away. 
This was a fine old place occupied by 
heirs of the original owners. Even the 
servants were descendants of the young 
Mexican couple who came to the place 
many years ago. : 

During the conversation over the tea- 
cups one of the guests laughingly told 
of the two women Jeanne had thought 
she saw, and of the fruitless search for 
them afterward. While the diners were 
joking at the girl’s expense, she heard 
a gasp beside her. The old Mexican 
woman who was serving sandwiches 
dropped a plate from her trembling fin- 
gers as she looked at teanne with 
frightened eyes. “Si, si, senorita—you 
have seen—but it happen forty years 
ago!’’ she said excitedly. 
~ ‘Then the old woman told them about 
attending a three days’ fiesta held on 
the Escobar place so many years ago, 
celebrating the wedding of a daughter 
of the house. Among the guests was a 
young boy employed on the ranch where 
_the Greys were now visiting. He lived 
on the grounds with his widowed 
mother and his aunt. 

On this last day of the merrymaking 
he was very gay and happy, and once 
in laughing excitement he danced a wild 
measure to the music of guitars and 
castanets. Spurred on by the enthusi- 
astic applause of companions he drew his 
knife and brandished it in the air as a 
final flourish, but—how it happened no 
one could ever tell—the boy lost his 


to console her. 


balance and fell, with the knife imbedded 
in his side. 
Quickly he was carried into the kitch- 


en and laid upon a bench. He was 
breathing slightly. He was made as 
comfortable as possible and someone 


went for his mother. 

Tenderly his friends watched over 
the dying boy, not daring to draw the 
knife away. Just as his mother and 
her sister reached the vineyard the brown 
eyes opened wide in awed wonder, and 
so—he died. 

The two women came rapidly through 
the vineyard in the bright sunshine. 
They were dressed almost alike in blue 
calico, and the ample aprons tied about 


their thick waists fluttered in the slight 


breeze. 

The poor mother wrung her hands 
in agony while her sister ¢tied in vain 
Never very strong, she 
did not long survive her oaly child. A 
few years later the sister slso followed 
her loved ones to that other world be- 
yond. 

The years come and go in their end- 
less cycle and the old ranch still lies 
dreaming in its mountain cradle; but 
never again to mortal eyes have the two 
women appeared upon their sorrowing 
way to the side of the bov they loved 
and lost long, long ago. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 
(Continued from Page 313) 
important figure in the early Pilgrim 
days in New England. He became 
president of Harvard College. His son, 
“Cotton” Mather, was a theologian and 

writer. 

‘““Thankful” seems to have been popu- 
lar, many entries bear testimony. ‘‘Be- 
loved” ranks closely. ‘“‘Joye-in-Sorrow” 
occurs occasionally. ‘‘Stand - fast - on - 
High” deserves mention. __ 

In 1589, an unfortunate wee found- 
ling was dubbed “Helpless” Henley. A 
similar fate befell deserted little ‘‘Re- 
pent’ Champney. 

In that dear, old book, ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” we find examples of these 
Puritan names, for the movement was 
at its height during Bunyan’s lifetime. 

We will take leave of these Puritan 
Precisians of so long ago by giving a few 
Christian names from a list in the Brit- 
ish Museum, than which there is none 
better to show the eccentricities of Puri- 
tan nomenclature. Make-peace Heaton, 
Weep-not Billing, Meek Brewer, Be- 
cautious Cole, Search - the - Scriptures 
Moreton, Fly-debate Smart, Seek-wis- 
dom Wood, and finally The-peace-of- 
God Knight. | 

A ridiculous modernism, borrowed 
from the “Cornell Widow” may not be 
inappropriate in closing. 

(Continued on Page 318) 
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through to 


Tahoe 


—convenient Pullman service 
every evening via Overland 


Route, Lake Tahoe Line «-<:« 


A swift, comfortable trip, assuring the 
maximum amount of time at the lake. 
Every vacation sport is there— Golf, 
tennis, horse-back riding, hikes, swim- 
ming, fishing, dancing. Steamer trips 
around the lake, only $5 40. 

You leave San Francisco (Ferry) at 7 

.m., Sacramento at 10:55 p. m., arriv- 
ing at the shore of the lake in time for 
breakfast next morning. Returning, 
leave Tahoe Station 9:30 p. m., arriv- 
ing San Francisco 7:50 a. m. 

Day service, — an interesting 
scenic trip up the Sierra, leaves San 
Francisco at 7:40a. m., Sacramento 
10:45 a.m., arriving at the lake for 
dinner, (5:30 p.m.) 

Reduced roundtrip fares are effective 
throughout the summer. For example, 
only $13.2§ roundtrip from San 
Francisco, good for 16 days. 


Ask for illustrated booklet about Tahoe 
Lake region; also booklet '‘Low Fares for 
Summer Trips’’. 


Passenger Traffic Mgr. 1@ 


San Francisco 
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Commercial Blackmail 

They almost invariably make this 
ys threat: “If you don’t advertise with our 
paper, we will write you up.” 
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A few advertisers, unfamiliar with 
the nature of these nuisance sheets, 
yield to the intimidation, and spend 
money for advertising that brings no 
return. 


A moment’s consideration will show 
that the threat is empty. 


California are strict. 


In the second place, the publisher of 
a nuisance paper does not dare risk a 
legal action. As a rule, he has been 
guilty of so many under-handed prac- 
tices that he knows that an appearance 
in court would spell his end as a pub- 
lisher, and put his publication out of 
business, 


In the third place, and most impor- 
tant of all, if a nuisance paper threat- 
ens to “write up” an advertiser, and 
then so much as publishes a single line 
derogatory to that advertiser, the very 
fact of publication is regarded in point 
of law as proof that he has committed 
both blackmail and libel. 


Don’t Be Bluffed 


Advertisers, faced with a threat of 
this sort, should follow this course: 


possible to the threat, and then sum- 
marily dismiss the representative of 
the nuisance paper. 

However, there need be no witnesses. 
The character of these nuisance papers 
is so well known that the word of a 
responsible business man, financial man 
or corporation man will far outweigh 


THE ARGONAUT 
381 Bush Street 


SO THAT ADVERTISERS MAY KNOW 


The Question of Nuisance 
Publications 


HERE are in San Francisco, as is the case in every other large city 

in the United States, certain publications that attempt to exploit their 

nuisance value. Of negligible circulation, and no editorial character, these 

publications, unable to obtain advertising on their merits, use threatening 
tactics in an effort to intimidate advertisers. 
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In the first place, the libel laws of — 


They should get as many witnesses as. 


that of any person connected with any. 


one of them. 


Many advertisers in San Francisco 
have ended the molestation of nuisance 
papers simply by insisting that they 
would consider advertising on no other 
basis than circulation and_ editorial 
merit. This has removed the ground 
from under the feet of the nuisance 
papers, for they have neither circula- 
tion nor merit. 


Let Us Help You 


The Argonaut stands ready to sup- 
port advertisers in curbing nuisance 
papers. It will be pleased to hear from 
advertisers that have been pestered by 
them. For several months it has been 
collecting data with respect to such in- 
cidents, and it is prepared to take into 
court any case involving one of its 
own advertisers. 


The Argonaut is the most rapidly 
growing publication in San Francisco. 
There are sold each week on the news- 
stands of the San Francisco Bay District 
more copies of the Argonaut than of all 
other weekly publications of this city 
combined. Its subscription rolls contain 
the names of a majority of Bay District 
persons who count in the business and 
social worlds. 


The Argonaut offers to advertisers 
the best class circulation of any publi- 
cation in the West. It is read by culti- 
vated persons who represent a great 
purchasing power. It has real circula- 
tion and real editorial character to 
commend it to advertisers. 


Advertisers should exercise their 
right to place advertisements in me- 
diums that will bring them returns 
commensurate with the financial outlay 
involved. This will quickly end the 
nuisance paper situation. | 


PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 


“Flo was fond of Ebenezer— 

Eb for short, she called her beau. 
Talk of “tide of love,’” Great Caesar! 
You should see ’em, Eb and Flo.” 

NGLISH and American directories 

show such numbers of Jewish names 
that a few words dealing with those 
names may be of interest. 

‘Names distinguishing one individual 
from another, as has been previously 
said, have been in use from the earliest 
ages of human society. Among the Jew- 
ish people, the name given to a child 
either originated in some circumstance 
of birth or was an expression of religious 
sentiment. Almost all Old Testament 
names are original, given in the first 
instance to the person bearing them. But 
the Jews, like other nations, began re- 
peating their stock of names, therefore 
we find but few new names in the New 
‘Testament. 

Again like other peoples, the Jews 
carried but one name; the European na- 
tions began much sooner the use of the 
surname. It was only when the Jewish 
people began to migrate to these coun- 
tries of Europe that the need of a sur- 
name began to make itself felt. 7 

Let us trace the development of its 
adoption in one country, in Germany, 
for here had settled the greatest num- 
bers of the emigrants from the Holy 
Land. Spain, France, England, Italy, 
were also chosen as new abiding places 
of members of this race dating back to 
antiquity. Persecutions, however, drove 
them gradually in greater numbers to 
Russia, Poland, and Germany. 

The people of Germany had begun 
taking surnames about 1106, the Jews, 
however, were the very last to adopt 
them. A legislative act in Austria dur- 
ing the reign of Joseph II, in Prussia 
in 1812, and in Bavaria in 1813 en- 
forced their adoption. ‘They selected 
mainly Hebrew or Old ‘Testament 
names, making baptismal names to sur- 


names as Jacob to “Jacoby” and “Jacob-- 


son,” son of Jacob; ‘‘Moscheles,’”’ con- 
traction of Moses’ Sohn (German for 
son). “‘Lowensohn (lion’s son). 

Names were also derived from per- 
sonal qualities; animal names are fre- 
quent, as: “Hirsch” (deer); ‘Adler’ 
(eagle) ; “Wolf” (wolf). Local names 
were much preferred, as: “Cassel,” a 
city in Germany; “Falkenstein” (Falke, 
hawk; Stein, stone), a celebrated castle; 
“Speyer,” from the city of that name; 
‘““Hildesheim” (home of Hilde), town 
on the Rhine. 

Compound names were popular, espe- 
cially with “Gold” and “Silber.” 
“Goldman,” ‘“Goldmeyer,’” “Gold- 
schmidt” (Schmidt, a smith), “Gold- 
stein,’ “Silberberg” (Berg, mountain). 
Then there are compounds with Lowen, 


(Continued on Page 320) 
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Not Worth His Wage 


(Continued from Page 298) 


him with anxious eyes afrer she had 
spoken. Ought he to get up?—Would 
he ever get up? 

He was feebly pushing back the cov- 
ers. “If you’ll get my clothes dear, I’ll 
dress.” 

She fluttered into the next room and 
brought his underwear and robe. It was 
not easy—the getting up and dressing; 
but it was done. He sat in the wicker 


chair at the window, bathed in glorious 


sunshine. 


He watched the man move the tall 
ladder from tree to tree, skillfully snip- 
ping off the ends of the limbs with his 
pruning shears. ‘The song of the birds 
came to him thru. the open window. A 
family of sparrows were having their 
usual morning quarrel; twitting one an- 
other angrily. Above their squabbling, 
the quaint sweet song of a tark could be 
heard. Leonore came into view, carry- 
ing a rake. 


She waved to him and smiled. She 
was raking the dead leaves into neat 
heaps. 

George saw that the ground was al- 
most cleared, ashes here and there show- 
ing where they had been burned. 

Leonore and the man were talking. 
George felt a sudden embarrassment. 
What would this man think of him ?— 
sitting bundled up in blankets while his 
wife worked. ‘They were coming to- 
ward him; Leonore was smiling. He 
leaned forward to greet the neighbor 
who was booming out a few words in a 
pleasant friendly fashion. 

The next morning, George got up and 
had breakfast with Leonore, on a table 
drawn near the stove in the living-room. 
Afterward, he walked slowly thru the 
rooms as tho seeing them for the first 
time. He sat by the open window for 
awhile; but when his wife went out of 
doors, he took off the heavy robe and 
began to dress, rather nervously. and 
in haste. Leonore might come in and 
stop him. 

Leonore went into Los Gatos and 
looked for a job. She found part-time 
employment in a tea room. She left 
home at eleven and returned in time 
to get their simple dinner. (George man- 
aged to get his own lunch very well. Be- 
fore long he was able to go out to the 
kitchen garden and get vegetables, and 
prepare them too, for the evening meal. 

His afternoons were spent with books 
that Leonore brought from the library. 
Such luxurious ease he had never known 
before. When it rained he stayed in 
doors all day, but in fine weather he 
walked out; along the drive at first. Be- 


road to the electric line. Usually he was 
lost in thought on these outings, but his 
mind was not on the work he had left 
behind, in the big furniture store. 


One evening Leonore found a bunch 
of Christmas berries on the dinner table. 
George had walked half a mile for them. 
And once when she returned home she 
surprised him at work. He had several 
neatly written pages of manuscript on 
the table, and was pondering a partly 
done sheet. ‘The fire had gone out and 
there were none of the usual prepara- 
tions. for dinner. 


George was in an agony of remorse. 


He put down his pen and swept the 
written sheets into a drawzr. ‘“‘Oh, it’s 
too bad—you coming hom: tired—and 
finding me like this; wasting my time.” 
He slipped the fountain pen in his pocket 
and started to make the fire in the heat- 
er. 


“George—don’t worry.” Leonore was 
looking at him in an amused indulgent 
way. “I’ve just got to warrn the fricassee 
I made this morning, and I’ve brought 
home a pumpkin pie.” 

Christmas eve, George took the elec- 
tric car to Los Gatos to buy a gift for 
his wife with the few do'Jars he had 
left of his savings. After making his 
purchase, he walked along the main 
street, idly looking in the shop windows. 

Here was a display of typewriters. His 
gaze was fastened on them. He wonder- 
ed how much one would cost. It 
wouldn’t do any harm to ask. He 


stepped iaside, and in his nervous blund- 


ering way. almost collided with a young 


‘woman coming out. He started to apolo- 


gize. It was Leonore. 

““Well—George; going tc buy some- 
thing ?” 

“Why—lI was just looking around— 
while I was waiting for you.” He 
glanced curiously at a neat black case she 
carried. 

Leonore smiled divinely as his eyes 
met hers. She bit her lip to keep it from 
quivering. “I bought one for you dear. 
Come, let’s hurry and get the car.”’ 

~The Dixon Furniture Company was 
holding a Spring sale. It had been a 
busy day, and at closing time the mana- 
ger went to the private office to speak 
about engaging an extra salesman. Mr. 
Dixon was reading a letter. 

“Very interesting news from Spicer,” 
he remarked genially. 

“Spicer !—isn’t he dead yet?” 

“Spicer dead ?—why the tellow’s only 
begun to live. He’s writing stories, and 
helping to run the ranch besides. Just 
sold one of his stories to a nagazine—he 


fore long he was taking walks down the tells me in this.” 
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Before you lay aside that 
manuscript you think should 
find a market, write for par- 


ticulars. 


Authors’ & Publishers’ 


Quality Brokerage 
Care— 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
356 Pacific Building 


San Francisco, California 


GOODBYE 
TIGHT BELTS 


Men here’s a new patent 
device for holding the 
flaps of a shirt together 
in front; besides holding 
your shirt and trousers correctly in 
place. It is just the thing for summer 
when coats are off and a clean, cool 
and neatly fitting shirt waist effect is 
most desirable. Holds with a bull-dog 
grip which can’t harm the sheerest 
silk. For dancers, golfers and neat 
dressers. Start right. Order today. 


Gold Pl. 4 on card $1.00 
The Sta-on Co., Dept. K., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Alexandria “Pages 
are 


Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal..comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 
enjoyable. 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 


120 rooms with running wa 


220 rooms with bath - 3.50to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath 6.00 to 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


ter 
$2.50 to $4.00 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 


The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests 


HAROLD E. LATHROP 
Manager 


HOTEL 


Los Angeles 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 


RIA 
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What Is Your Name? 
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Rosen, Lilien, and so on. ‘“Lowenbein” 
(lion’s leg); ‘‘Rosenbach” (brook of 
the roses); ‘Rosenblatt’? (rose leaf) ; 
“Rosenblum” (flower of the rosebush, 
Blume, flower); “Lilienfeld” (field of 
the lilies) ; “Lilienthal” (valley of the 
lilies). 

In their choice of these new names, 
the Jewish people evidenced that strong 
poetic strain which has characterized 
them throughout their entire history, 
the sentiments found in the Psalms of 
David are not expressive alone of this 
one man’s soul, but of his entire race. 
The sweetness and purity of this incom- 
parable singer’s songs are but the reflec- 
tion of his people’s greatness of heart, 
their poetic conception of the works of 
nature, their love of one another, and of 
that purest of all emotions, love of 
family and kindred. 

So it is small wonder that they eagerly 
chose surnames, either simple or com- 
pound, from the landscape round about 
them. “Thal” (valley) ; ‘Feld’ (field) ; 
“Heim” (home); “Bach” (brook) ; 
“Berg” (hill or mountain); ‘‘Dorf” 
(village). 

The finer personal qualities had rep- 
resentation in “Edel” (noble); “Ehr- 
lich” (honest); “Treu” (loyal); “Fre- 
undlich” (friendly). | 

They then made combinations with 
a personal name as shown in ‘‘Cohn- 
feld” (Cohen’s field) and “Aronsbach”’ 
(Aaron’s brook). 

Occupative names held quite a sway. 
“Cohn, Cohen,” a priest; ‘‘Kassierer” 
(a cashier); ‘‘Schulklopfer’ (Schule, 
synagog; klopfer, knocker) one whose 
duty it was to knock at the doors of 
the members of the Schule or Synagog, 
to call them to service therein. 

At first the Jewish people were al- 
lowed to select their own names, but 
many were stubborn or too orthodox, so 
the law was forced to apportion them. 
The strongly orthodox Jews had a ver- 
itable aversion to placing what they con- 


sidered. a heathen name next to their 
own holy Hebrew name. In conse- 
quence most wondrous combinations 
were inflicted upon them. ‘The giving 
of names had been delegated to the 
military; this gave the wit and humor of 
the officers free rein, which resulted in 
such combinations as ‘“Armenfreund” 
(friend of the poor); ‘“Geldschrank” 
(money chest); ‘‘Veilchenduft” (odor 
of violets) ; ‘‘Nussknacker” (nut crack- 
er); ‘“Kussemich” (kiss me); “Esels- 
kopf’’ (donkey’s head) and many equal- 
ly as odd. 

Selecting a few names at random from 
the directory, we have “Abrahamson” 
(son of Abraham) ; “Bienenfeld” (field 
of the bees) ; “Hamburger” and “‘Ber- 
liner” (one from the city of Hamburg 
or Berlin) ; “Straus” (bouquet of flow- 
ers); “Stein” (stone); “Kaufman” 
(merchant); “‘Levison,”’ (Levi’s son) ; 
““Neustadter” (one from a new town or 
one who is a recent resident in a town) ; 
“Kahn” (a skiff); “Blumenthal” (val- 
ley of flowers) ; ““Mendelssohn”’ (son of 
Mendel); “Schlesinger” (one who 
comes from Schlesien or Silesia, a prov- 
ince in east Prussia); and lastly the 
world-famed name of the great banking 
family of ‘Rothschild’ (red shield), 
who drew their name from the red shield 
which swung before the shop door of 
Nathan Rothschild in Frankfurt. 

Many Jewish names have become cel- 
ebrated as merchant princes, musicians, 
writers, scientists. Would that these 
illustrious names could be given. © 


A DESERTED ISLAND THAT 
BECAME A PINEAPPLE | 
PLANTATION 


(Continued from Page 297) 
immaculate, garbage is hauled away, 
and an abundance of pure water is fil- 
tered through the mountain soil for the 
population. ‘There is a Buddhist tem- 
ple as well as an American Sunday 
school. And there are moving picture 
theaters as well as churches and schools, 

It is almost incredible that Jim Dole’s 
company bought this deserted island 
only five short years ago. And yet if 
you go out beyond the town there are 
the old ranch lands—horses and cattle 
still roam at large in the !ard that was 
theirs long before anybody but kings 
ever knew what a pineapple was, and 
on out beyond the ranch lands still 
grows some of the “old man cactus” 
that was there even before the horses 
and the cattle claimed the _ island. 
‘These are the things that remind us 
that busy Lanai was once a Forgotten 
Island, lost out there in th2 Pacific. 
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BUILDING 
SEVENTH & MARKET STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A Class *‘A’’ Office Building 
whose offices and service will 
appeal to you. Its desirability 
affords the maximum for 
those who are seeking office 
space and who wish to be ina 
representative office building. 


R. D. McELROY 
Agent 
607 PHELAN BLDG. 420 GRANT BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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